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EIGHTEENTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman M. Bond 


The predominant number of breeding-bird studies 
submitted this year, as in previous years, were made 
in forest habitats. The two most important forest 
regions represented are the eastern deciduous forest 
and the northern coniferous forest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The remaining censuses are remarkably diverse 
and include such interesting and varied habitats as 
Arctic tundra, southwestern mesa land, and Mexican 
cloud forest. One regrettable note in this year’s census 
report is the lack of studies from the Pacific Coast. 
We hope that this situation is a temporary one and 
that it will be remedied in the coming years. 

Interesting pictures of species fluctuation correlated 
with habitat change and alteration are always fasci- 
nating and a lengthening number of studies reflect 
these changes. Censuses Nos. 5, 9, 14, 23 and 37 are 


particularly interesting from this standpoint. Modern 
note: In at least one census tract (No. 23) newly 
erected television aerials have provided convenient 
territorial perching sites for phoebes, heretofore ab. 
sent from this area. 

Although the Editors have not rejected studies 
which have been unaccompanied by a map or maps, 
we feel that a thorough evaluation of the census pre. 
sented in manuscript is considerably impaired, be. 
cause of the nature of these studies, without this ad. 
ditional graphic report. Census-takers are urged, there. 
fore, to submit maps showing boundaries of the study 
area, adjoining environment, centers of occupied terti- 
tories, etc. In this way, contributors to the annual 
breeding-bird census may feel sure that the value of 
their study will be substantially augmented. 





1. TUNDRA.—Location: 114 miles south-east of 
the Military Camp at Ft. Churchill, Manitoba, Canada. 
Size: 50 acres (1475 x 1475 feet paced). Descrip- 
tion of Area: Flat, wet, grassy tundra broken by 
numerous dry, caribou moss-covered hummocks, shal- 
low pools, and in the west quarter, a dry area of 
about 14 acres. Approximately 70 small wind-mis- 
shapen White Spruce dot the area. Dominant plants 
to be found on the drier regions are: White Spruce 
(Picea glauca), the Caribou Mosses (Cladonia ranger- 
ferina, C. alpestris, C. cetrarionisalis, Alectoria ochro- 
leuca), Lapland Rosebay (Rhododendron lapponicum), 
Dryas (Dryas integrifolia), Mountain Saxifrage (Saxz- 
fraga oppositifolia, S. atzoides), Bog-Rosemary (An- 
dromeda glaucophylla), Baked-Apple Berry (Rubus 
Chamaemorus), the Willows (Salix arcticus, S. rich- 
ardsonii, §. candida), Alpine Azalea (Loisleria pro- 
cumbens) and Black Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum). 
The low wet areas had the following plants pre- 
dominating: Speargrass (Poa pratensis), the Sedges 
(Carex aquatilis, C. gynocrates, C. saxitilis, C. capt- 
tata), Wild Rye (Elymus arenarius), Bog Rush 
(Juncus alpinus), Arrow Grass (Triglochin maritima, 
T. palustris), Scirpus caespitosa and Calamagrostis 
neglecta. Scientific names of plants taken from Gray's 
Manual, 8th edition. Edge: Tract bounded by similar 
tundra on all sides. Coverage: June 12, 16, 23, 25, 
27, and July 5. Hours varied from 4:30 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m. and totaled 10 man hours. Census: Hud- 
sonian Curlew, 2; Smith's Longspur. 2; Canada 
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Goose, 1; Golden Plover, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 1. 
Total: 5 species; 7 territorial males (14 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: Redpolls (sp.), 12; Stilt Sand- 
piper, 8; Black Duck, 4; Lesser Yellow-legs, 4; 
Parasitic Jaeger, 4; Arctic Tern, 4; Wilson’s Snipe, 
2; Am. Crow, 2; Am. Robin, 2. Remarks: Golden 
Plovers were restricted to the larger dry regions. Lap- 
land Longspurs and Snow Buntings occurred in large 
flocks before the census started. Other visitors only 
rarely landed on the area. The nests of the Golden 
Plover, curlew (one), and Canada Goose were found 
and each contained 4 eggs. Arctic Foxes, crows, 
ravens, and jaegers were all quite common on the 
tundra, and could have been the predators who de- 
stroyed the goose and curlew’s nest, and possibly other 
nests before I could find them. DDT spraying of the 
tundra for successive summers has reduced the num- 
ber of insects (especially mosquitoes), and has, no 
doubt, lowered the number of insectivorous birds. 
The following difficulties were met: singing male 
shorebirds frequently performed at high altitudes and 
over long stretches of tundra; the sexes of the cur- 
lews, geese, and Golden Plovers are difficult to tell 
apart; courtship may take place during migration, so 
that the eggs may be laid very shortly after arrival. 
Should the nest be immediately destroyed, the birds 
would move away from their territory. No evidence 
was found for a second nesting on the area.—]. 
BRISTOL FostTER, 136 Dawlish Ave., Toronto 12, 
Canada. 
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2. HEMLOCK, SUGAR MAPLE, BEECH FOR- 
EST.—Location: 3 miles west of Maple, Vaughan 
Twp., York Co., Ontario. Size: 20 acres. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 7:336 (1953). 
The following corrections should be made to plant 
names noted therein: For Dryopteris spinulosum read 
D. spinulosa; for Arisaema triphyllum read A. atro- 
rubens; for Actea alba read A. pachypoda; for 
Erigeron philadelphica read E. philadelphicus. Cov- 
erage: June 13, 20, 27; July 7, 11; August 2. Total 
of 14 hours with one evening visit. Census: Red- 
eyed Vireo, 4 (20); Oven-bird, 4 (20); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 3 (15); Crested Flycatcher, 2; Wood 
Thrush, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Blue Jay, .5; Black- 
burnian Warbler, +; Yellow-throated Vireo, +; 
Ruffed Grouse, +; Northern Water-thrush, +; Black- 
capped Chickadee, +. Total: 12 species; 16.5 terri- 
torial males (83 per 100 acres). Visitors: Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Am. Crow, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Am. Robin. Remarks: Populations of the three 
dominant nesting species remained virtually the same, 
the only change being Eastern Wood Pewee which 
decreased slightly from 3.5 (18). No new species 
were recorded. The only occupied nest located was 
an Oven-bird’s, containing 2 eggs on July 11, al- 
though family groups of Crested Flycatcher and Black- 
capped Chickadee were seen on that date. The August 
2 visit was made in view of the lateness of the nesting 
season in the area this year—DoN BuRTON (com- 
piler), GEORGE FRANCIS, CLIVE GOODWIN, PAT PAGE, 
MIKE PoRTER, JIM WOODFORD, Toronto, Ont. 


3. PARTIALLY CUT-OVER NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD SLOPE.—Location: New Hampton, 
New Hampshire, one-half mile south of village. 
Size: 23 acres. Description of Area: Described and 
censused since 1943. Coverage: April 12, 20, 22, 30; 
May 7, 13, 18,28; June 1, 5,9, 14,.12,. 16, 17, 27; 
July 7, 8, 22; August 7, with 3 evening trips. Hours 
varied from 5 to 11 a.m. and 7 to 9:20 p.m. and 
totaled 27. Census: Oven-bird, 11 (48); Veery, 10.5 
(46); Canada Warbler, 10 (43); Red-eyed Vireo, 8 
(35); Black and White Warbler, 6 (26); Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, 5 (22); Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 5 (22); Scarlet Tanager, 5 (22); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 4.5 (20); Hermit Thrush, 4 (17); Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 4 (17); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 3 (13); Blackburnian Warbler, 3 (13); 
Am. Redstart, 3 (13); Common Yellowthroat, 2; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Black- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Eastern Tow- 
hee, 1. Total: 27 species; 96 territorial males (417 
per 100 acres). Visitors: Including migrants (average 
numbers of visitors per 100 acres): Fox Sparrow, 17; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Barn 
Swallow, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Nashville 
Warbler, 4; Louisiana Water-thrush, 4; Pine Siskin, 
4; Am. Goldfinch, 4; Red Crossbill, 4; Chipping 
Sparrow, 4; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 2; Osprey, 2; Mourning Dove, 2; Crested 
Flycatcher, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Traill’s Flycatcher, 





2; Least Flycatcher, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Winter 
Wren, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Olive- 
backed Thrush, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Philadelphia 
Vireo, 2; Magnolia Warbler, 2; Indigo Bunting, 2; 
White-winged Crossbill, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 2. Re- 
marks: On June 17 the temperature had taken an un- 
usual drop to 39° and nesting birds were way off 
territory to get in the sunlight. Blackburnian War- 
blers were reduced to one-half of last year’s numbers, 
the 15-20-ft. hemlocks used temporarily last year evi- 
dently not being considered satisfactory. The very wet 
spring and summer may have been responsible for the 
small brood of Ruffed Grouse (only 2 chicks seen) 
and increased desirable habitat for Canada Warblers. 
It also resulted in fewer young birds being noted, a 
soaking wet observer, drowned tent caterpillars, and 
rank undergrowth. Pine Siskins probably had first 
brood before they left the region entirely about June 
20 as young birds of the year were often seen not 
far from area—VERA H. WALLACE, New Hampton, 
N. H. 


4. HEMLOCK-RHODENDRON SWAMP.—Loca- 
tion: High Point State Park, Sussex Co., New Jersey; 
about one-half mile north of the Monument; about 
one-half mile south of the New York State Line. Size: 
Approximately 35 acres. Description of Area: Given 
in detail in the 1951 report. Extremely dry throughout 
June, July and early August. Water table below 
ground surface in the entire area. Topography: Ele- 
vation about 1500 ft. Land on all sides of the swamp 
is high and dry, mostly oak woodlands. Coverage: 
May 14, 15, 16; June 3, 4, 10, 11; July 26, 27; 
August 15. Alone except on August 15 when accom- 
panied by Sue Chynoweth. Total hours, 30. Census: 
Canada Warbler, 6 (17); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; 
Crested Flycatcher, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; 
Oven-bird, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 
1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Veery, 
1; Black and White Warbler, 1; Magnolia Warbler, 
1; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 1; Common Yellow- 
throat, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1. Total: 21 
species; 31 territorial males (89 males per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The swamp was drier than I ever remem- 
ber, but little change was noted in its birdlife. There 
were two species new to the census tract, the Magnolia 
Warbler and the Black-throated Blue Warbler. Both 
are local breeding species of the northern New Jersey 
ridges, but hitherto have not been found breeding near 
the census tract. No Northern Water-thrushes bred 
this year. Visitors included: Pileated Woodpecker and 
Purple Finch.—Davip FABLES, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. 


5. GALE-DAMAGED OAK FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Northwest slope of First Watchung Mountain 
just southeast of Cedar Grove Reservoir, Cedar Grove, 
New Jersey. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 5:322-323. Coverage: 
April 4; May 11; June 6, 7, 10, 16, 17, 18, 20, 27. 
Hours varied from 5 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. EST and 
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totaled 2214 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 
8 (40); Eastern Towhee, 8 (40); Oven-bird, 7 
(35); Veery, 5 (25); Black and White Warbler, 4 
(20); Hooded Warbler, 3.5 (18); Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, 3 (15); Downy Woodpecker, 2; Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1; Crested Flycatcher, .5. Total: 16 species; 
51 territorial males (255 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Am. Goldfinch, 10; Blue Jay, 4; Am. Crow, 
4; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Horned Owl, +; 
Am. Robin, +; Wood Thrush, +; Kentucky War- 
bler, +. Remarks: Rainfall in the region during the 
period March 21-June 21 was 4 inches below normal, 
and the weather was somewhat warmer than average. 
The small streams on the area consequently dried up 
very early, and the Louisiana Water-thrush did not 
nest. The Oven-bird continued its downward trend 
and Am. Redstart disappeared entirely, both probably 
due to the many openings in the forest crown result- 
ing from the 1950 gale and the 1953 ice storm. One 
or two female Brown-headed Cowbirds were found 
on every June visit, and nests of the Red-eyed Vireo, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, Hooded Warbler, and East- 
ern Towhee were parasitized —ALFRED E. EYNON, 
Verona, N. J. 

6. WET DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: 2 
miles west of ocean in Ocean Township, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. Size: 16 acres (rectangular 
450 x 175 yards paced). Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 7:340, Dec. 1953. Coverage: 
Visited regularly in all seasons. Breeding checks 
were made May 9, 23, 31; June 3, 6, 9, 12, 13, 19, 
20, 27; July 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 15, 17, 23. Total, 23 man- 
hours. Census: Wood Thrush, 15 (94); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 9 (56); Oven-bird, 8 (50); Eastern Towhee, 
7 (44); Blue Jay, 3 (19); Catbird, 3 (19); Black 
and White Warbler, 3 (19); Hooded Warbler, 3 
(19); Scarlet Tanager, 3 (19); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Eastern Wood Pe- 
wee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, .5; Cardinal, .5. Total: 20 species; 
69 territorial males (431 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors: None regular. A few crows chasing a 
Horned Ow! on one occasion; a White-eyed Vireo on 
May 31 and June 3 only. A phoebe and a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk on May 31. A grackle was found on 
June 9, and a male Acadian Flycatcher, June 13, was 
an interesting visitor. Remarks: The Census was 
made again this year to find out if last year’s high 
figure was unusual. In general, conditions were much 
the same. The Wood Thrushes seemed to have moved 
over to occupy the higher northern edge of the tract 
and occupied the entire area. Am. Redstart was not 
found and the Cardinal was represented by a single 
pair along the edge of the brook. Both a male and 
female cowbird wandered on the territory for a while 
and later disappeared. The Horned Owl was found on 
a single occasion —GEORGE M. SEELEY, 311 Cleve- 
land Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
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7. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
campus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore Co. 
Maryland. Size: 37 acres. Description of Area: A 
tract of culled hardwoods described in detail in Andy. 
bon Field Notes, 2:234-235, 1948 and 3:189, 1949. 
Edge: Tract bounded on all sides by similar forest 
but margin narrow in some places. Coverage: April 
30; May 9, 30, 31; June 20, 29; July 3. Hours varied 
from 4:40 a.m. to 4 p.m. (EST) and totaled 11 hours, 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 10 (27); Oven-bird, 19 
(27) ; Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (8); Tufted Titmouse, 
3 (8); Wood Thrush, 3 (8); Yellow-throated Vireo, 
3 (8); Kentucky Warbler, 3 (8); Acadian Flycatcher, 
2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Eastern Towhee, 2; White. 
breasted Nuthatch, 1.5; Cardinal, 1.5; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Black and White Warbler, 
.5. Total: 15 species; 46.5 males (126 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: A number of species recorded as 
breeding within the area in previous years were not 
considered as significant members of the avifauna this 
year, though they probably bred nearby: Yellow. 
shafted Flicker, Downy Woodpecker, Carolina Chicka- 
dee, Am. Robin. Both the Fish Crow and Am. Crow 
were recorded but apparently did not breed. Chimney 
Swifts and a Red-shouldered Hawk foraged over the 
area. The Brown-headed Cowbird was present. Re- 
marks: The clear-cutting which resulted in the re. 
duction of the size of the area four years ago was 
resumed in one corner during June. While this prob. 
ably had little effect upon the count for 1954 it will 
end the usefulness of this tract as a sample of forest 
habitat —-HAvEN KOLB and RICHARD D. COLE (The 
Natural History Soctety of Maryland), 2101 Bolton 
St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


7Y%4. CENTRAL HARDWOOD FOREST 
WITH SCATTERED PINES.—Location: Rock 
Creek Park, Washington, D. C. Size: 80 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 
2:153, May, 1948. Coverage: April 10; May 2, 31; 
June 8, 13, 19; July 9, 16. Hours were from 5:40 
a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and totaled 27.5 man-hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 41 (51); Oven-bird, 40 
(50); Acadian Flycatcher, 22.5 (28); Wood Thrush, 
16 (20); Eastern Wood Pewee, 8 (10); Downy 
Woodpecker, 5 (6); Tufted Titmouse, 5 (6); 
Crested Flycatcher, 3.5 (4); Carolina Chickadee, 
3.5 (4); Yellow-throated Vireo, 3.5 (4); Hooded 
Warbler, 3 (4); Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 (4); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2.5; Veery, 2.5; Eastern 
Towhee, 2.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Kentucky 
Warbler, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Parula Warbler, 1; Cardinal, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 
0.5; Louisiana Water-thrush, 0.5. Total: 25 species; 
173.5 territorial males (217 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors: Am. Crow, 4: Am. Robin, 2; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1. 
Remarks: The most notable event of this year's 
study was the continued advance of the Veery into 
the Washington, D. C. area. In 1953 the Veery made 
its first appearance on the census tract and occupied 
an area of mixed pine and hardwoods which was 


partly within the boundaries. This year the same 
territory was occupied, plus two other territories in 
the heart of the census tract. Both of the new areas 
were on hillsides; one was located where several 
Scrub Pines were mixed with oaks and Tulip Trees. 
The other was about 150 yards to the northwest in a 
pure stand of hardwoods. Ground cover was abund- 
ant in the first area, but rather sparse in the second. 
The increase in the Veery population had no effect 
on the Wood Thrush since an increase was also noted 
in the density of the latter. The Eastern Towhee, 
another species which made its first appearance on 
the tract last year, has also increased. All towhee 


territories were located along the border of the 
census area where undergrowth is __ thickest. 
Excepting the towhee and Veery, the breed- 


ing population showed little variation over former 
years. The usually first-place Oven-bird was ranked 
second this year, however, because a drop in its 
abundance coincided with a slight increase in the 
Red-eyed Vireo population SARAH BAKER, CHARLES 
CLAGETT, JOAN CRISWELL, MORGAN GILBERT, Har- 
RIET SUTTON, and KENNETH WRIGHT (compiler, 
Audubon Society of the District of Columbia). 


8. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 14 
mile from North Wilkesboro, just west of Finley 
Park, North Carolina. Size: 40 acres (2400 x 800 
feet paced), area bounded by wood roads and paths. 
Description of Area: Half the area, large second- 
growth forest with pine and oak trees 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter DBH. From the other half the fair-sized 
timber, both hard and soft. had been mostly removed 
within two years. Over this part there were many 
trees of 6 inches or more DBH and, with the excep- 
tion of a number of small areas, the canopy was 
closed in. Of tree species, pines and oaks made 70%. 
The full list of species follows: White Pine (Pinus 
Yellow Pine (Pinus echinata), Pignut 
(Carya glabra), Blue Beech (Carpinus caroliniana), 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), White Oak (Quercus 
alba), Post Oak (Q. stellata), Red Oak (Q. rubra), 
Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), Black Oak (Q. velutina), 
Spanish Oak (Q. falcata), Black Jack (Q. mary- 
landica), Tulip Tree (Liriodendron  tulipifera), 
Sassafras (Sassafras vartifolium), Sycamore (Platanus 
occidentalis), Redbud (Cercis canadensis), Holly 
(Ilex opaca), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), Flower- 
ing Dogwood (Cornus florida), Black Gum (Nyssa 
sylvatica), Sourwood (Oxydendron arboreum), Blue 
Ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata). Among _— shrubs 
were noted the following: blackberry (Rubus sps.), 
Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), Woodbine 
(Psedera quinquefolia), Purple Azalea (Rhododen- 
dron nudiflorum), Flame-colored Azalea (R. calen- 
dulaceum), Great Laurel (R. maximum), Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), Arrow-wood (Viburnum 
acerifolium). Plants especially attractive to birds were 
Pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra) and Blue Cohosh 
(Caulophyllum_ thalictroides). Scientific names of 
plants taken from Gray's Manual, 7th edition. Edge: 
Tract bounded on nearly all sides by similar forest. 
Topography: A ravine occupies the center of the 
area through which a small brook flows. On each 


strobus), 


side the slopes are steep, rising from 50 to 100 feet. 
Wood roads and paths delimit the area. Coverage: 
April 15, 25; May 5, 13, 18, 21, 24, 28; June 2, 5, 
11, 15, and much supplementary partial coverage. 
Hours varied from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. and totaled 35 
man-hours. Census: Acadian Flycatcher, 5 (13); 
Oven-bird, 5 (13); Eastern Towhee, 5 (13); Wood 
Thrush, 4 (10); Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (10); Cardinal, 
4 (10); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 (8); Hooded War- 
bler, 3 (8); Blue Jay, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Catbird, 2; 
Am. Robin, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Parula 
Warbler, 2; Purple Grackle, 2; Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Bob-white, 1 (4 young) ; 
Mourning Dove, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Indigo 
Bunting, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Soli- 
tary Vireo, +. Total: 36 species; 71 territorial males 
(178 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average num- 
ber of individuals per 100 acres): Wood Thrush, 5; 
Oven-bird, 5; Brown-headed Cowbird, 5; Eastern 
Towhee, 5; Mourning Dove, 3; Whip-poor-will, 3; 
Wood Pewee, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 
3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Red-eyed Vireo, 3; Hooded 
Warbler, 3. Remarks: A wood road follows the 
brook through the center of the tract. A cleared area 
in center of 14 acre marks the site of the sawmill. It 
has largely grown up to shrubbery and small trees.— 
WENDELL P. SmitTH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


9. SECOND-GROWTH OAK-GUM WOOD- 
LAND.—Location: Campus of Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Jefferson County, Alabama, on 
north slope of Enon Ridge 7 miles northeast of our 
other study tract. Size: 30.4 acres (roughly rectangu- 
lar). Description of Area: First described in 1947 
and censused in 1947 and 1948 (See Audubon Field 
Notes, 1:214 and 2:238). It contains 45% oak and 
43% gum (Liquidambar and Nyssa). Edge: Nearest 
open area is 30 feet from the northwest corner: how- 
ever, there are very many breaks in the crown. Cov- 
erage: March 30; April 8, 27; June 2, 24, 30; July 
14. Total, 14 hours, mostly between 6 and 9 a.m., 
2-5 persons per trip so that man-hours would be about 
triple. Census: Eastern Towhee, 10.5 (35); Cardinal, 
8 (24); Blue Jay, 7 (23); Wood Thrush, 6.5 (21); 
Tufted Titmouse, 5 (16); Carolina Chickadee, 4 
(13); Kentucky Warbler, 3.5 (12); Hooded War- 
bler, 3.5 (12); Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1.5; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Mourning Dove, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; 
White-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; 
Summer Tanager, 1; Carolina Wren, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +; Brown-headed Cowbird, +. Total: 20 
species; 58.5 territorial males (192 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Am. Woodcock, Black and White 
Warbler, Parula Warbler, Field Sparrow. Weather: 
Warm and rather dry until mid-April, then cool and 
wet to June 6; balance hot and very dry. Remarks: 
This tract is sadly deteriorated as are so many close- 
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in areas near any city. The pines are reduced to less 
than 1% (24% on our other tract) while 34% is 
normal for the region (Harper, Monograph 10 Geol. 
Surv. Ala.) Poison Ivy (Toxicodendron), Rattan-vine 
(Berchemia), and Honeysuckle (Lonicera) have ad- 
vanced considerably while the number of mature trees 
decreases all the time. Some significant changes in 
species population since 1947: Blue Jay, 3+ to 7; 
Carolina Chickadee, 1 to 4.5; Tufted Titmouse, 1.9 
to 4.8; White-eyed Vireo, 3 to 1; Hooded Warbler, 
0 to 3.3; Cardinal, 4 to 8; Eastern Towhee, 6 to 10.3. 
Both tracts have been censused for three years and 
show an increase in density probably due to deteriora- 
tion of the crown layer. While the Oak-Gum tract had 
the poorer population since it lacked pines, it was 
wetter (slope of ridge not crest) and so had Hooded 
Warblers and more Wood Thrushes and Woodcock 
visitors, but a very much lower count of Red-eyed 
Vireos. On the two tracts there were almost identical 
densities of such common species as Eastern Towhee, 
Cardinal, Blue Jay and Carolina Chickadee. I was 
ably assisted by F. Bozeman Daniel, Idalene Snead, 
Emmy Brownlie and Malcolm Harden, Jr—THOMAS 
A. IMHoF, 307 38th St., Fairfield, Ala. 


10. UPLAND OAK-PINE WOODLAND.—Lo- 
cation: On crest of a chert ridge (Flint Ridge) one 
mile south of Fairfield, Jefferson County, Alabama, 
and 7 miles southwest of Census No. 9. Second- 
growth Oak-Gum woodland. Size: 25 acres (L- 
shaped). Description of Area: First described in 
1949, censused in 1949 and 1950 (See Audubon Field 
Notes, 3:267 and 4:300). Tract contains 24% pine 
and 42.5% oak and is typical of the transition be- 
tween the coastal pine forests and the eastern de- 
ciduous forest. Edge: A practically uniform and edge- 
less tract except for increasing breaks in the forest 
crown. Coverage: March 26; April 6, 16, 21; May 
12; June 10; July 3, 16. Total, 17 hours, mostly be- 
tween 6 and 9 a.m., 2-4 persons per trip so that man- 
hours would be almost triple. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 15.5 (62); Eastern Towhee, 7 (28); Cardinal, 
7 (28); Tufted Titmouse, 5.5 (22); Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 5.5 (22); Kentucky Warbler, 5 (20); Blue 
Jay, 5 (20); Pine Warbler, 5 (20); Carolina Wren, 
5 (20); Yellow-throated Vireo, 4 (16); Carolina 
Chickadee, 3 (12); Wood Thrush, 3 (12); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 2; Summer Tanager, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, +; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, +; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, +; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +. To- 
tal: 25 species; 81.5 territorial males (326 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: Cooper's Hawk, Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Am. Robin, White-eyed Vireo, Hooded War- 
bler, Indigo Bunting, Field Sparrow. Weather: Spring 
to mid-April warm and rather dry; mid-April to June 
6 cool and wet; balance hot (max. 103°) and very 
dry. Remarks: Changes since 1950—tract getting 
shrubbier, drier with fewer mature trees and more 
openings in the crown. Substantial changes in species 
population since 1949 with suggested causes: Acadian 
Flycatcher, 2 to 0, dryness; Tufted Titmouse, 3 to 
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5.5; Carolina Wren, 1 to 5, brushier, more open 
crown; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 to 5.5; Yellow. 
throated Vireo, 2 to 4; Kentucky Warbler, 3 to 5, 
shrubbier, even in shaded areas; Cardinal, 3+ to 7, 
shrubbier; Eastern Towhee, 1.5 to 7, shrubbier. Broad. 
winged Hawks replaced Red-shouldered Hawks on 
many areas in the region this year. I was ably assisted 
by F. Bozeman Daniel, Idalene Snead, Harriet Wright 
and Emmy Brownlie—THoMas A. IMHOF, 307 38th 
St., Fairfield, Ala. 


11. UPLAND PINE AND PINE-OAK WOOD. 
LAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles NE of El Do. 
rado, Union County, Arkansas, SWY4 SW1% Sec. 2, 
T17S R15W. Size: 23.2 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 7:247; correction of 7:343 
(1953); and notation of edge change by thinning 0.4 
acres at the southwest boundary, 8:282 (1954). The 
brush piles from forest management operations in 
1951 and 1952 have flattened to offer much less cover 
than in 1953. Coverage: April 4, 11, 22, 29, 30; 
May 5, 11, 13, 15, 21, 27; June 3, 14, 29; July 14, 
One from late afternoon to dark; others early morn- 
ing. Total, 20 hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 10 
(43); Pine Warbler, 5 (22); Acadian Flycatcher, 
4.5 (19); Cardinal, 4 (17); Tufted Titmouse, 3.5 
(15); Carolina Wren, 3.5 (15); Blue Jay, 3 (13); 
Kentucky Warbler, 3 (13); Carolina Chickadee, 2.5; 
Summer Tanager, 2.5; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Blue. 
gray Gnatcatcher, 1.5; Crested Flycatcher, 1.5; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 1; Prairie Warbler, 1; 
Common Yellowthroat, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; 
Indigo Bunting, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 55; 
Hooded Warbler, .5; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Am. Robin, +; Black 
and White Warbler, +. Total: 34 species; 63 terri- 
torial males (272 males per 100 acres. Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): Blue- 
bird, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Bob-white, +; 
Mockingbird, +; Eastern Meadowlark, +; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, +. Flying over area: Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron; Turkey Vulture; Common Nighthawk; 
Purple Martin; Am. Crow; Mourning Dove. Re- 
marks: Comparison with populations of 1953 shows 
variation in relative number and status of over one- 
half the species with, however, the total of territorial 
males remaining nearly the same. Increases were 
found for five species; particularly the Red-eyed Vireo, 
from 7 to 10; and the Acadian Flycatcher, from 2.5 
to 4.5. Eight additional species were added, either 
from visitor status or as new to the study area: the 
flicker; Pileated, and Red-bellied Woodpeckers; the 
Black and White, the Yellow-throated, and Hooded 
Warblers; the White-eyed Vireo; and the White- 
breasted Nuthatch. Decreases were not greater than 
one territory for any species, excepting 1.5 for the 
Downy Woodpecker, to total 9.5 territories for 11 
species. No change was noted in territories for 12 
species. There was close agreement in density of ter- 


ritories for the Red-eyed Vireo in the stream bottom- 
land area, No. 12, and in the 42% deciduous-pine 
woods of this area in which their territories were 
concentrated to almost complete exclusion from the 
pine areas. Except for the two species which showed 
decided increases both here and in the bottomland 
area, the remaining changes seem to be more or less 
random and not ascribable to any particular grouping 
of birds or to any general habitat changes. Weather 
(CAA Station at El Dorado): Temperatures were 
1° and 4° F. above the average for March and April, 
respectively, and 5° below normal for May. Rainfall 
was 3.8 inches below normal in March and 0.24 and 
0.48 inches above normal in April and May, respec- 
tively. Temperatures became excessive and a pro- 
nounced drought began in June to continue through 
July. John A. Hoiberg assisted on two coverages.— 
ARNOLD J. HorBEerG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, 
Ark. 


12. OAK-PINE STREAM BOTTOMLAND.— 
Location: Approximately 2.5 miles NE of El Dorado, 
Union County, Arkansas. NEY SEW% Sec. T17S 
R15W. Size: 19.9 acres. Description of Area. See 
Audubon Field Notes, 7:248 and correction of 7:346 
(1953). In February, 1954, a cutting of mature trees 
was made adjoining the study area at the northeast 
corner. The cutting did not extend into the study area 
but cleared a space averaging 100 feet wide at the 
boundary. All mature trees, mostly pines, were re- 
moved. Remaining were scattered young pine up to 
4 inches DBH and 40 feet high and a few Sweet 
Gums to have a 90% open crown. As a thick under- 
growth, young tree reproduction up to 15 feet tall of 
Sweet Gum, Red Maple and Elm is prevalent. Brush 
piles are scattered throughout the clearing which ex- 
tends northward several hundred feet into a field. The 
effect of the ground fire over 4 acres last fall, reported 
8:283 (1954), was hardly noticeable on growth and 
density of vegetation this spring. Coverage: April 3, 
10, 25; May 2, 4, 8, 16, 23, 30, 31; June 5, 6, 12, 
19; July 6, 19. Total, 33 hours. Early morning except 
one from late afternoon to dark. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 20 (100) ; Tufted Titmouse, 11 (55); Acadian 
Flycatcher, 8 (40); Kentucky Warbler, 7 (35); 
Hooded Warbler, 7 (35); Cardinal, 7 (35); White- 
eyed Vireo, 6.5 (32); Am. Redstart, 6 (30); Caro- 
lina Wren, 5 (25); Carolina Chickadee, 4 (20); 
Wood Thrush, 4 (20); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 4 
(20); Prothonotary Warbler, 4 (20); Parula War- 
bler, 4 (20); Yellow-throated Vireo, 3.5 (18); 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 3.5 (18); Louisiana Water- 
thrush, 3.5 (18); Summer Tanager, 3 (15); Downy 
Woodpecker, 2.5; Blue Jay, 2.5; Pine Warbler, 2.5; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Common Yellow- 
throat, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, .5; Pileated 
Woodpecker, .5; Black and White Warbler, .5: 
Barred Owl, +; Brown-headed Nuthatch, +. Total: 
34 species; 134 territorial males (673 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 2; Cat- 


bird, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, +. Flying over area: 
Turkey Vulture; Black Vulture; Chuck-will’s-widow; 
Common Nighthawk; Chimney Swift; Purple Martin. 
Remarks: A general population increase was found 
again for the fourth consecutive year in the bottom- 
land study area. Particularly large increases in the 
territorial males from 1953 were of the Red-eyed 
Vireo (14.5 to 20); Tufted Titmouse (3.5 to 11); 
Acadian Flycatcher (5.5 to 8); Hooded Warbler (5 
to 7); Cardinal (5 to 7); and the White-eyed Vireo 
(4 to 6.5). Territories of two Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbirds were recorded, the former status being 
visitor although it is possible that with closer search, 
nesting and frequency evidence would have revealed 
a territory previous years. The one hummingbird nest 
found this year, with bills of two young visible on 
June 19, was located on a branch of a Beech tree 
around 25 feet above the ground. Favorable habitat 
for the White-eyed Vireo increased particularly along 
the creek area by growth of underbrush and young 
tree reproduction. Probably for the same reason the 
Common Yellowthroat population of one in 1953 in- 
creased to two males. No effect on distribution could 
be ascribed to the ground fire of last fall or to the 
recent clearing adjoining the northeast corner of the 
area. Presumably nesting conditions and local food 
have been favorable for increases in populations since 
both permanent and summer resident species are in- 
volved. Weather: See study No. 11. The creek 
flooded but once during the census, on May 1. By 
July 9 all sloughs were dry excepting for one small 
area of around 5 square yards near the southeast 
boundary and a tongue of water extending for 30 feet 
into the area from the much reduced swamp in the 
north central portion. Mrs. A. J. Hoiberg and John 
A. Hoiberg each assisted on one coverage of the area. 
—ARNOLD J. HorperG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, 
Ark. 


13. MATURE MIXED HARDWOOD FOR- 
EST, UPLAND AND FLOODPLAIN.—Location: 
8 miles northeast of Indianapolis, Indiana. Size: 
19 acres. Description of Area: 17 acres of fairly 


dense, moist, upland forest composed of many 
species of trees none of which is found in such 
numbers as to be considered dominant. The per- 


centages are computed for trees 5 inches DBH or 
more; 16% American Elm (Ulmus americana), 15% 
Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 13% American 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 8% Black Cherry (Prunus 
serotina), 8% Rock Elm (Ulmus racemosa), 6% Slip- 
pery Elm (Ulmus fulva), 5% Chinquapin Oak 
(Quercus muhlenbergii), 5% Black Oak (Quercus 
velutina), 5% White Ash (Fraxinus americana), 5% 
Bitternut Hickory (Carya cordiformis), 4% Ohio 
Buckeye (Aesculus glabra), 3% Black Walnut (Jug- 
lans nigra). The remaining 7% includes Shagbark 
Hickory (Carya ovata), White Oak (Quercus alba), 
Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), American Linden 
(Tilia americana), Honeylocust (Gleditsia triacan- 
thos), and Tulip Poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera). 
Predominant smaller trees and shrubs include: Iron- 
wood (Ostrya virginiana), Redbud (Cercis canaden- 
sis), Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), Papaw 
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(Asimina triloba), and Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale). 
Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia), 
Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), Wild Grape (Vitis sp.), 
and Greenbrier (Smilax sp.) are also common. Rat- 
tlesnake Fern (Botrychium virginianum) is the most 
abundant fern. Christmas Fern (Polystichum acrosti- 
choides), Narrow-leaf Spleenwort (Athyrium pycno- 
carpon), and Maidenhair Fern( Adiantum pedatum) 
are found locally in colonies. Common _ herbaceous 
plants are: Hairy Solomon's Seal (Polygonatum 
pubescens), False Solomon’s Seal (Smiélacina race- 
mosa), Curly Wild Ginger (Asarum reflexum), May- 
apple (Podophyllum peltatum), White Baneberry 
(Actaea alba), Smooth Hydrangea (Hydrangea ar- 
barescens), White Snakeroot (Eupatorium rugosum), 
Star Bellflower (Campanula americana), Pale Touch- 
me-not (Impatiens pallida), various species of Bed- 
straw (Galium sp.), Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema tri- 
phyllum), Zigzag Spiderwort (Tradescanta subas- 
pera), and Canada Nettle (Laportea canadensis). Ad- 
jacent to the above described area and included in the 
study area are two acres of floodplain forest. Percent- 
ages are computed for trees 5 inches DBH or more: 
44% Rock Elm (Ulmus racemosa), 18% Box Elder 
(Acer negundo), 15% Sycamore (Platanus occiden- 
talis), 12% Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum), 5% 
Blue Ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata), 3% Black Maple 
(Acer nigrum), 3% Cottonwood (Populus deltoides). 
In some spots on the floodplain young Box Elders and 
Black Maples form a rather dense understory. Her- 
baceous plants, of which Bedstraw (Galium sp.), 
Pale Touch-me-not (Impatiens pallida), Canada 
Nettle (Laportea canadensis), Yellow Violet (Viola 
sp.), and Virginia Wild-rye (Eymus virginicus) are 
the most common, form a very thick cover over most 
of the floodplain. Scientific names of plants taken 
from Deam's Flora of Indiana, 1940. Edge: The 
study area is bounded on two sides by similar upland 
forest and on one side by the floodplain of Fall 
Creek. The river itself touches the boundary at two 
places. The fourth side is bounded by a strip of woods 
about 100 feet in width, beyond which is a brushy 
field overgrown with weeds and young trees. Topog- 
raphy: A fairly level to steeply sloping hill cut into 
ridges by a number of gullies which originate at the 
edge of the woods and run most of the width of the 
study area descending gradually to a level area, 50-400 
feet in width, which lies between the base of the hill 
and Fall Creek. Once every few years, when the river 
rises sufficiently, this level floodplain is flooded. The 
gullies are wet in wet weather. At one end of the 
study area a small, rocky, meandering rivulet, into 
which several short gullies drain, runs the width of 
the study area through a ravine and empties into Fall 
Creek. At no time during the season was the creek 
flowing its entire length to the river, and by the 
middle of July it was completely dry with the ex- 
ception of a few. isolated pools partially filled with 
stagnant water. Coverage: April 24, 25; May 1, 2, 
9, 13, 16, 22, 29, 30; June 5, 9, 26; July 3, 13, 20, 
25; August 2. Hours varied from 5:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. and totaled 65 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 17 (90); Acadian Flycatcher, 9 (47); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 7 (37); Cerulean Warbler, 6.5 (34); 
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Kentucky Warbler, 5 (26); Downy Woodpecker 
4.5 (24); Tufted Titmouse, 4.5 (24); Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 3 (16); Cardinal, 3 (16); Crested 
Flycatcher, 2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Hairy Wood. 
pecker, 1.5; House Wren, 1.5; Blue Jay, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Yellow. 
throated Vireo, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Louisiana Water. 
thrush, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1 (Average num. 
ber of individuals seen each trip, 2) ; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Wood Thrush +. Total: 22 Species: 
72.5 territorial males (379 males per 100 acres). Visi. 
tors (average number of individuals per 100 acres): 
Indigo Bunting, 8; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 6; Red. 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Am. Redstart, 3; Am. Gold- 
finch, 3; Eastern Towhee, 3; Barred Owl, 2; Black. 
billed Cuckoo, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Carolina Wren, 2: 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; Field Sparrow, 2; Turkey 
Vulture, +; Cooper's Hawk, +; Am. Woodcock, +: 
Am. Robin, +; Song Sparrow, +. Remarks: Most 
of the birds which occupied nesting territories within 
the study area showed little or no preference between 
the upland and floodplain. This was not without the 
exception of a few species, however. House Wrens 
nested only on the floodplain and were never seen 
beyond the area. Although Cerulean Warblers, occu- 
pied territories on both the upland and floodplain, 
their center of abundance was on the floodplain and 
the slope facing it. The two territories of Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers were located on the upland near the 
boundary of the study area at the edge of the woods, 
Acadian Flycatchers built their nests either overhang- 
ing a gully or within a few feet of one. The Red- 
shouldered Hawks had nearly completed their nest 
by March 13. They successfully reared 2 young birds 
which left the nest a few days before June 26. A 
young Oven-bird out of the nest was seen being fed 
by adults on June 5. No Oven-birds were seen or 
heard in the study area after July 3. Four woodpecker 
nests were located (3 Downy and 1 Hairy). Young 
birds emerged from all four }f the nests before the 
middle of June—Lewis NADING, 3840 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 





14. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND _ FOREST 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Illinois. Size: 55 acres of forest 
plus 1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 2:232-233. Coverage: April 3; 
May 1, 29; June 5, 12, 19; Aug. 2. Total man-hours, 
23. The density of forest-interior birds has been calcu- 
lated as number of territorial males per 100 acres, the 
density of forest-edge birds as number per mile. 
Census, Forest-interior Species: House Wren, 31 
(56); Red-eyed Vireo, 24 (44); Indigo Bunting, 22 
(40) ; Eastern Wood Pewee, 19 (35); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7 (13); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 4 (7); Crested 
Flycatcher, 4 (7); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Wood 
Thrush, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Kentucky War- 
bler, 1; Horned Owl, 1; Tufted Titmouse, +. 
Census, Forest-edge Species: Common _ Starling, 
17+ (14); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4 (3) ; Common 
Yellowthroat, 4 (3); Blue Jay, 3 (2); Am. Robin, 
3 (2); House Sparrow, 3 (2); Ruby-throated Hum- 
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mingbird, 2; Cardinal, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Am. 
Goldfinch, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Catbird, 1; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1; Dickcissel, 1; 
Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Am. Crow, +; 
Brown-headed Cowbird +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +. 
Totals: 15 species in the forest interior with 120 
territorial males (218 males per 100 acres); 22 
species on the forest-edge with 51 territorial males 
(41 males per mile). Remarks: The progressive de- 
crease in number of Tufted Titmice since 1950 and 
the first invasion this year of the Carolina Chickadee 
as a breeding bird are of special interest. The increase 
of Downy Woodpeckers, flickers, and Red-eyed 
Vireos to the maximum numbers ever recorded in the 
22 years of censusing of this area is also noteworthy. 
—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, Vivarium Bldg., University 
of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 


15. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.— 
Location: In South Canyon, just beyond the north- 
west corner of Rapid City, Pennington Co., South 


Dakota. Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: De- 
scribed in detail in Audubon Field Notes, 8:283, 
No. 26, June 1954. Since then, counts of trees 


on two squares, each one-fourth acre in size, have 
shown a total of 43 trees: 17 Ponderosa Pines over 25 
feet tall, 5 pines between 10 and 25 feet, 16 pines 
less than 10 feet, and 5 Rocky Mountain Junipers. 
Coverage: April 11, 12, 13, 17, 22, 24, and 28; May 
7, 8, 11, 16, 22, 24, and 27; June 5 and 9; July 3, 
7, 8, 18, 22, 23, and 30; and August 6 and 9. All 
trips were between 4 and 9 a.m. except for a mid- 
afternoon trip on May 8. Total time was about 30 
man-hours. Census: Western Wood Pewee, 2; Am. 
Goldfinch, 2; Lark Sparrow, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; 
Am. Robin, 1.5; Spotted Towhee, 1.5; Common 
Nighthawk, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Western 
Tanager, 1. Total: 9 species, 14 territorial males (78 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (in June, July, and 
August—average per 100 acres): Mourning Dove, 
4; Pifion Jay, 3; Audubon’s Warbler, 3; Lazuli 
Bunting, 1; White-throated Swift, Belted Kingfisher, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Western 
Meadowlark, White-winged Junco. Remarks: The 
first nest found on the study area was that of a robin 
on May 13. It contained two eggs, but was later 
abandoned. Another nest nearby was under incubation 
on July 22. A Chipping Sparrow nest with 3 newly 
hatched young was found on June 9. Two young 
nighthawks and one young towhee, all fully feath- 
ered but not flying, were found on July 22. Mourn- 
ing Doves and Pifion Jays may have nested on the 
study area, but were not proved to be doing so. The 
nighthawks nested at the top of the hill on fairly 
flat open ground, and ranged widely over the sur- 
rounding valleys. Most of the study area slopes 
steeply, and is unsuitable for nighthawk nesting. One 
wood pewee seemed to be confined to a territory 30 
yards in diameter. One robin sang over a territory 
at least 150 yards in diameter. One Chipping Sparrow 
territory was about 70 yards in diameter. In general 
appearance, this forest resembles the pifion-juniper 
forests of the Southwest more closely than it does the 


pine forests of the higher Black Hills. Mammals liv- 
ing on the study area included one Striped Skunk, 
one Yellow-bellied Marmot, two Red Squirrels, and 
two Cottontails —NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, JR., 4350 
Meadowwood Drive, Rapid City, S$. Dak. 


16. DECIDUOUS OAK SAVANNAH FOREST. 
—Location: 2 miles southwest of College Station, 
Brazos County, Texas. Size: 20 acres (square, 930 x 
930 feet, measured). Description of Area: The term 
“savannah forest” as used by Braun (Deciduous For- 
ests of Eastern North America, 1950:177) is indica- 
tive of the spacing of the dominants (canopy coverage 
on a 600-foot line transect, 66%) ; trees average about 
11 inches DBH and 25 feet in height; 76% Post Oak 
(Quercus stellata), 12% Blackjack Oak (Q. mari- 
landica), 9% American Elm (U/]mus americana), 3% 
False Buckhorn (Bumelia lanuginosa); shrub layer 
discontinuous, 6 to 10 feet in height, chiefly Yaupon 
(Ilex vomitoria), Winged Elm (Ulmus alata), Green- 
brier (Smilax bonanox) and French Mulberry (Caliz- 
carpa americana). Individuals of Yaupon may reach 
heights over 12 feet where the canopy is broken. 
Scientific names of plants from Gray's Manual. This 
association is a characteristic one for extensive areas 
of upland in eastern Texas. Edge: Tract bordered on 
all sides by similar woodland and bisected by a shal- 
low gully (canopy not broken) and by a narrow road. 
Topography: Level; elevation about 350 feet. Cov- 
erage: February 17, 24; March 1, 8, 12,°19; April 
1, 5, 11, 14, 17, 23; May 5, 7, 9, 19, 29; one noc- 
turnal visit, May 18. Visits principally for 2-hour 
periods in early morning, totaling 54 man-hours. 
Census: Cardinal, 8 (40); White-eyed Vireo, 3+ 
(15+); Carolina Chickadee, 2.5; Mourning Dove, 
2+; Tufted Titmouse, 2+; Black and White War- 


bler, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1+; Chuck-will’s- 
widow, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 


55; Am. Crow, +. Total: 13 species: 25 territorial 
males (125 males per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors: 
Brown-headed Cowbird, Turkey Vulture, Blue Jay. 
Occasional Visitors: Bob-white, Barred Owl, Com- 
mon Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Painted Bunting. Remarks: Densities for the 
Tufted Titmouse and Carolina Chickadee, substan- 
tially lower than those reported in 1953 (Audubon 
Field Notes, 7:348), were based on observations of 
color-banded individuals in 1954.—KeEITH L. Dixon, 
TERRELL H. HAMILTON, HaAroLp D. IrBy, and JAMES 
P. MOCKFORD, JR., Department of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. 


17. JUNIPER-OAK WOODS ON LIMESTONE 
HILLS.—Location: Northwestern Austin, Texas 
(within the city limits, west of the southern end of 
Ridge Oak Drive). Size: About 37.3 acres, by pacing 
and triangulation. Description of Area: Watershed 
of a small creek flowing west from steep limestone 
hills, elevation 600 to 800 feet; dominant woody vege- 
tation largely Mountain Cedar (Juniperus mexicana), 
Texas Spanish Oak (Quercus texana), and White 
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Oak Shinnery (Quercus breviloba). For a slightly 
more extended discussion of the plants see Audubon 
Field Notes, 6:323, 1952. Edge: Bounded on all sides 
by somewhat similar growth, except where a part of 
the eastern boundary comes in contact with a cleared 
area over an underground reservoir. Coverage: April 
17, 24; May 27; June 4, 12, 16, 20, 26; July 3; 
August 7. Hours varied from 5:45 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
CST (most frequent time of census was daylight 
hours of early morning) and totaled 27 man-hours. 
Census: Cardinal, 8:5 (23); Golden-cheeked War- 
bler, 5.5 (15); Bewick’s Wren, 4.5 (12); Rufous- 
crowned Sparrow, 4.5 (12); White-eyed Vireo, 4 
(11); Black and White Warbler, 3 (8); Mourning 
Dove, 3 (8); Carolina Wren, 2.5; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 2+; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 1.5; Painted Bunting, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; 
Black-capped Vireo, .5; House Finch, .5; Screech Owl, 
+; Mockingbird, +; Summer Tanager, +. Total: 
18 species; 44 territorial males (118 males per 100 
Frequent Visitors: Chimney Swift (flying 
over), Brown-headed Cowbird (some of the 12 indi- 
viduals seen during the census were very likely 
breeders), Turkey Vulture (flying over), Lesser Gold- 
finch (Arkansas), Black-crested Titmouse, Black- 
chinned Hummingbird (perhaps some were breeders), 
Blue Jay, Road-runner, Lark Sparrow (seen only in 
cleared reservoir). Occasional Visitors: 
Purple Martin, Am. Crow, Domestic Pigeon, Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher. Winter Residents and Migrants 
Frequent during Early Breeding Season: Am. 
Robin, Spotted Towhee, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Nash- 
ville Warbler (migrant), Orange-crowned Warbler 
(migrant), House Wren (migrant), Hermit Thrush. 
Remarks: Vegetation and birds have remained rela- 
tively unchanged during the three years we have cen- 
sused this plot. It will be interesting to see how far 
into the future this condition holds. Weather condi- 
tions, as well as man, may cause a future change. 1954 
is the Sth year in which rainfall has been subnormal 
(Austin station of U.S. Weather Bureau), and the 
accumulated deficiency over these dry years now 
(October 9) amounts to 46.87 inches. Many of the 
trees and shrubs in the census area seem severely 
damaged. If they don’t recover, the birdlife is almost 
certain to be altered—Frep S. WEBSTER, ADA MARIE 
WEBSTER, MARSHALL C. JOHNSTON, EDGAR KINCAID 
(compiler), Austin, Texas. 
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18. UPPER FOOTHILIS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 
the Denver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, 
Colorado, 17 miles west of Denver. Size: 67 acres. 
Description of Area: A nearly pure, all-aged stand 
of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa); 50 acres of 
thinly-stocked, dry, south and southwest slope and 
17 acres of better-stocked north and northeast slope, 
described in Audubon Field Notes, 6:230 and 311. 
Coverage: April 28; May 8, 11, 31; June 4, 12, 17, 
27, 30. Hours between 6:10 a.m. and 6:30 p.m., to- 
taled 23. 

Visitors (average number of summer resident indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 1; Turkey Vulture (overhead), West- 
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North South Entire 
Slope Slope Area 
17 acres 50 acres 67 acres 
Pygmy Nuthatch 4 (24) 8.5(17) 12.5(19) 
Gray-headed Junco A; 5.5(11) 7 (10) 
Am.Robin 0 >.29¢ £2) 5.5(8) 
Chipping Sparrow : 3 (6) 3.5(5) 
Western Wood Pewee 0 3 (6) 3 (4) 
Mountain Chickadee 2 1 3 (4) 
Audubon’s Warbler l 2 3 (4) 
Western Flycatcher 0 2 
Violet-green Swallow 0 2 2 
Steller’s Jay ‘5 1.5 2 
Solitary Vireo (Plumbeous) 0 2 2 
White-breasted Nuthatch 0 1.5 15 
Western Bluebird 0 LS 1S 
Hairy Woodpecker 
(Rocky Mountain) 0 1 1 
Townsend's Solitaire 0 1 1 
Western Tanager 0 1 1 
Pine Siskin 0 1 1 
Mourning Dove 0 iS 5 
Horned Owl + Pe a 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird 0 ES My 
Cassin’s Finch 0 Py Bs | 
Toral number of species 7 21 21 
No. territorial males 9.5 15 54.5 
No. males per 100 acres 57 90 81 








ern Flycatcher, Williamson’s Sapsucker, Steller’s Jay, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Solitary Vireo, Audubon’s 
Warbler, Western Tanager, Red Crossbill, .5 each; 
Ferruginous Hawk, Common Nighthawk, Western 
Wood Pewee, Am. Magpie, House Wren, each +, 
Remarks: This season was notable for the loss, either 
entirely or as probable breeders within the area, of 
eight species known or believed to be breeding in the 
area in 1953. Two new species (Horned Owl and 
Mourning Dove) increased the total breeding species 
for three years to 30. Because of the warm, dry spring, 
breeding activity was two to three weeks earlier than 
usual. April 28, a Gray-headed Junco was seen carry- 
ing nest material. On the same date, an egg shell and 
part of the nest of Mountain Chickadee were found 
beneath a cavity used by this species the two preced- 
ing years; May 31, that species was nesting again in 
the same cavity, and June 30, the young were still in 
the nest. Other nests found were of Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Violet-green Swallow, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Pygmy Nuthatch, 5; Am. Robin, 1; 
Western Bluebird, 1; Western Tanager, 1; Chipping 
Sparrow, 1. Young were seen of additional Gray- 
headed Juncos (2 pairs), Am. Robin (1), and Chip- 
ping Sparrow (2). A Cassin’s Finch was seen, June 
4, carrying nest material. Two Poor-wills were flushed 
near the center of the area, May 31, but, as they were 
not found again, they are presumed to have been 
migrants. A single Clark’s Nutcracker was noted 
three times, May 8 to June 4, just outside the study 
area, where several wintered. All trips were made by 
the compiler, with assistance on three by John and 
Margaret Douglass, Joseph E. Taylor, and Hazel and 
Donna Thatcher—DoNALD M. THATCHER, 2916 
Perry St., Denver, Colo. (Colorado Bird Club). 


19. LOWER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: One-half mile south of Boul- 
der, Colorado, in the eastern part of Section 1, T1S, 
R71W, 6th Principal Meridian, Boulder County. 
Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: The rectangu- 


lar plot is located in the northeast corner of a rocky, 
pine-covered mesa which lies at the base of a sand- 
stone formation known as “The Flatirons.”” This mesa 
is a short extension of the higher foothills out onto 
the plains of eastern Colorado. Protected for many 
years as part of the Boulder Mountain Parks, the area 
contains pines (Pinus ponderosa) of all sizes, from 
seedlings to old trees 60 feet high. Within the 20 
acres, approximately 70 pines are more than 50 feet 
high and are 15 to 26 inches DBH. Dead trees, 
stumps, and brush piles are rare. Two other evergreen 
occasionally found: Colorado Juniper 
(Juniperus scopulorum) and Common Juniper (Jxni- 
perus communis). Prickly-pear Cactus (Opuntia vul- 
garis) is abundant. A few deciduous bushes form a 
sparse understory: Squaw Currant (Rrbes cereum), 
Mountain Mahogany (Cercocarpus parvifolius), Snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpos spp.). Skunkbrush (Rhus tri- 
lobata), Thimbleberry (Rubus deliciosus), and Ore- 
(Mahonia repens). Natural clearings 
among the pines and one unused roadbed comprise 
about one-fourth of the acreage; grasses and weeds 
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are plentiful here, especially: Kentucky Bluegrass 
(Poa pratensis), Cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum), 
Rattlesnake Grass (Bromus brizaeformis), Japanese 


Snakeweed (Gutierrezia 
sarothrae), and Mullein (Verbascum thapsis). Most 
important among the numerous blossoming herbs are: 
penstemon (Penstemon spp.), Spring Beauty (Clay- 
tonia rosea), daisy (Erigeron spp.), senecio (Sene- 
cio spp.), Golden Banner (Thermopsis spp.), Gum- 
weed (Grindelia squarrosa), Yarrow (Achillea mille- 
folium), and dandelion (Taraxacum spp.). Botanical 
names are from Pesman, Meet the Natives (1948) and 
Weber, Handbook of Plants of the Colorado Front 
Range (1953) (grasses). Topography: The plot 
slopes gently upward from east to west; the eleva- 
tion is 5850 to 5975 feet. The nearest water source 
from the northeast corner. Edge: The 
north and east sides of the acreage are bounded 
closely by 100-300 feet of forest, then by gullies 
forming the sides of the mesa. These gullies are filled 
with grasses and bushes. South and west of the plot 
are continuations of the pine forest, extending at least 
4, mile in both directions without interruption. Cov- 
erage: April 25, May 15; June 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 20, 
26; July 7, 17, and 25. Hours between 6 and 11 a.m., 
totaled 24. Census: Am. Robin, 3 (15); Mountain 
Chickadee, 2; Western Meadowlark, 2; Pygmy Nut- 
hatch, 1.5; Mourning Dove, 1; Western Tanager. 1; 
Gray-headed Junco, .5. Total: 7 species; 11 terri- 
males (55 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of summer resident individuals per 
100 acres): Steller’s Jay. 15; Am. Magpie, 13; Red 
Crossbill, 12; Bushtit, 10; Pygmy Nuthatch, 10; Pine 
Siskin, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Mourning 
Dove, 5; Am. Robin, 5; Western Wood Pewee, 4; 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 
3; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Gray-headed Junco, 3. 
Occasional Visitors: Ferruginous Hawk, Peregrine 
Falcon, Horned Owl, Common Nighthawk, White- 
throated Swift, Violet-green Swallow, Solitary Vireo, 
Lazuli Bunting, Pine Grosbeak, Lesser Goldfinch, and 
Spotted Towhee. Remarks: Constant raiding activities 
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of jays and magpies disturbed the nesting of smaller 
birds. Young of all nesting species except doves and 
tanagers were observed, and three nests actually were 
found: one chickadee and one Pygmy Nuthatch in the 
dead portion of a pine, and one dove, on a pine 
branch. The meadowlark territories were in the two 
largest clearings. Intensely hot and dry weather dur- 
ing July may have discouraged second nestings, since 
few birds were seen after July 7.—Muiss Louise 
HERING, 568 Marine St., Boulder, Colo. 


20. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOREST. 
—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Den- 
ver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 
15 miles west of Denver, on the north slope of 
Genesee Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: A generally pure stand of Lodgepole Pine 
(Pinus contorta) of medium density, aged about 95 
years, with a small amount of Douglas Fir (Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia) and Ponderosa Pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa), described in Audubon Field Notes, 5:315 
and 6:231. Coverage: June 12, 17, 27; July 4. Hours 
between 5:15 and 9:30 a.m., totaled 5. Census: Audu- 
bon’s Warbler, 4 (20); Mountain Chickadee, 2.5; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Pine Siskin, 1; Gray-headed Junco, 1; 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird, .5; Hairy Woodpecker, 
.5; White-breasted Nuthatch, .5; Am. Magpie, +. 
Total: 11 species; 14 territorial males (70 males per 
10@ acres). Visitors (average number ‘of summer 
resident individuals per 100 acres): Pygmy Nuthatch, 
15; Red Crossbill, 10; Am. Crow, 1; Am. Robin, 1. 
Remarks: The Brown Creeper’s nest used in 1953 
was re-occupied, but when first visited, June 12, had 
been abandoned with 5 eggs, apparently after having 
been molested by a small mammal which had eaten 
the contents of one egg. Other nests found were one 
each of Hermit Thrush and White-breasted Nuthatch 
(outside the area in cavity used in 1953), both suc- 
cessful—JosEPH E. TAYLOR, DONALD M. THATCHER 
(compiler), Denver, Colo. 


21. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST.— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Denver 
Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 15 
miles west of Denver, on the north slope of Genesee 
Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: A 
95-year-old medium-heavy stand of Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), with about 10% of Lodge- 
pole Pine (Pinus contorta) and Ponderosa Pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), described in Audubon Field 
Notes, 5:315 and 6:232. Coverage: June 12, 17, 27; 
July 4. Hours between 5:30 and 9 a.m., totaled 5. 
Census: Audubon’s Warbler, 5.5 (28); Gray-headed 
Junco, 3 (15); Mountain Chickadee, 2; Hermit 
Thrush, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Pine Siskin, .5. Total: 7 species; 15 ter- 
ritorial males (75 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of summer resident individuals per 
100 acres): Pygmy Nuthatch, 2; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 2; Cassin’s Finch, 2; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 
1; Williamson’s Sapsucker, 1; Am. Magpie, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Western Blue- 
bird, 1. Remarks: Decrease of breeding species in 
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this habitat to 7 from last year’s 13 and increase of 
territorial males from 68 to 75 per 100 acres are 
notable, the greatest increase being that of the Audu- 
bon’s Warbler (13 to 28 per 100 acres). The popula- 
tion of the adjoining Lodgepole Pine study area was 
comparatively quite stable. Nests found were one each 
of Mountain Chickadee and Audubon’s Warbler.— 
JoseEPH E. TAYLoR, DONALD M. THATCHER (com- 
piler), Denver, Colo. 


22. CLOUD FOREST.—Location: Southeast of 
San Cristébal de las Casas, Chiapas, Mexico, on the 
wet (east) slope of the mountains. Size: 15 acres 
(rectangular, 660 E-W by 110 N-S yards paced). De- 
scription of Area: Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraci- 
flua), forest. All “virgin” forest except for about 3 
acres of second growth Sweet Gums at the west end 
of the tract (it was impossible to get a larger amount 
of virgin woods in a single rectangular plot as there 
are only remnants of truly virgin cloud forest remain- 
ing in the region). The two largest Sweet Gums in 
the tract were estimated to be from 10-12 ft. in 
diameter and 150-175 ft. tall; the others varied down 
to about two ft. in diameter. There was a liberal 
sprinkling of other ‘‘temperate zone’ trees but the 
thing which gave the area its ‘different’ look was 
the presence of typical tropical species such as 
Cecropia mexicana. In the understory there were tree 
ferns and dwarf palms such as we find in most tropical 
forests in humid regions; epiphytes were common. In 
the area of second growth the trees were mostly 4 
to 6 inches in diameter and 30 to 50 ft. high. There 
was a recently abandoned clearing across the east end 
of the tract and another (earlier abandoned) clearing 
near the north side. A fairly wide pack trail crosses 
the southwest corner of the tract and then winds along 
near the south side. Topography: Slope of a low 
ridge; elevation, 4700 ft. Climate: Temperate and 
humid with winter and spring somewhat drier than 
the other seasons; probably about 80 inches of rain- 
fall per year. Coverage: April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30; May 1. Total, 36 hours. Census: Black-headed 
Nightingale Thrush, 4 (27); Brown-headed Chloro- 
spingus, 3.5 (23); Brown-capped Vireo, 3 (20); 
Lichtenstein Warbler, 2.5; Black Chachalaca, 2; 
Guatemalan Quetzal, 2; Jalapa Trogon, 2; Azure- 
hooded Jay, 2; Gray-breasted Wood-wren, 2; Slate- 
colored Solitaire, 2; Jalapa Robin, 2; Emerald Touca- 
net, 1.5; Common Chachalaca, 1; Red-billed Azure- 
crown, 1; Gray-headed Sittasomus, 1; Spotted Wood- 
hewer, 1; Mexican Ant Thrush, 1; Olivaceous Fly- 
catcher, 1; Bent-billed Flycatcher, 1; Shining Honey- 
creeper, 1; Abbott Tanager, 1; Band-tailed Pigeon, 
.5; Squamulated Wood Owl, .5; Broad-billed Hum- 
mingbird, .5; Blue-crowned Chlorophonia, .5; Bou- 
card Tinamou, +; Black Vulture, +; Turkey Vul- 
ture, +3; Swallow-tailed Kite, +; Large-billed Hawk, 
+; Spotted Wood Partridge, +; White-crowned 
Parrot, +; Central American Squirrel Cuckoo, +; 
Collared Swift, +; Vaux Swift, +; Golden-olive 
Woodpecker, +; Lineated Woodpecker, +; Ivory- 
billed Woodhewer, +; Unicolored Jay, +; Spotted- 
breasted Wren, +; White-breasted Blue Mocking- 
bird, +; Gray Robin, +; Mexican Pepper-shrike, + ; 
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Mexican Diglossa, + ; Lefresnaye Tanager, +. Total: 
45 species; 39.5 territorial males (263 males per 100 
acres). Migrants and Winter Residents: Swallow. 
tailed Kite, Wood Pewee | Western?], North Ameri. 
can Catbird, Tennessee Warbler, Nashville Warbler. 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Blackburnian War. 
bler, Louisiana Water-thrush, Black-capped Warbler. 
Remarks: As far as I have been able to discover. 
there appears to be only one other record for the 
Shining Honeycreeper (Cyanerpes caeruleus lucidus) 
in Mexico. Two pairs of these birds were frequently 
in the tract (usually in the Cecropza trees) but neither 
pair spent all their time within the bounds of the 
area. The bright, canary-yellow legs of the males are 
very conspicuous, even at considerable distance. The 
two pairs of Guatemalan Quetzals that lived within 
the tract were the only birds of that species seen or 
heard anywhere in the region and were apparently 
restricted to the virgin part of the cloud forest. The 
Spotted-breasted Wren, Gray Robin and Lefresnaye 
Tanager were observed only in the second growth 
part of the tract and ranged out into the clearing and 
along the edge most of the time.—L. IrBy Davis, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


23. PINE BARRENS AND CEDAR BOG— 
Location: Pine Lake Park, New Jersey; off Route 
37, approximately 3 miles south of Lakehurst. Lloyd's 
Caye is at the SE corner of census area. Size: 76 
acres (71 acres of Pitch Pine Barrens, 4 acres of 
Coast White Cedar bog and 1 acre of flooded bog— 
the result of a rise in water level of Pine Lake). De- 
scription of Area: Given in previous reports. Average 
depth of water in cedar bog about 8 inches. Stream 
passing through tract averaged about 3 feet in depth. 
Coverage: June 23, 24, 25; July 10, 11. Total hours, 
40. Census: Eastern Towhee, 23 (30): Common 
Yellowthroat, 4 (5); Mourning Dove, 3 (4); Crested 
Flycatcher, 3 (4); Eastern Phoebe, 3 (4); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 3 (4); Tree Swallow, 3 (4); Purple 
Martin, 3 (4); Catbird, 3 (4); Prairie Warbler, 3 
(4); Chipping Sparrow, 3 (4); Whip-poor-will, 2; 
Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Brown 
Thrasher, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Black and White War- 
bler, 2; Purple Grackle, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Black Duck, 1; 
Wood Duck, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 1; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Downy Woodpeck- 
er, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
House Wren, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 1. Total: 36 species; 88 terri- 
torial males (116 males per 100 acres). Remarks: An 
adjustment in level of the dam at Pine Lake in 1952 
in turn raised the level of the water of the lake. This 
resulted in water backing up into about one acre of the 
census tract. Grasses, sedges, and rushes have invaded 
the shallowly-flooded area and, in the seclusion af- 
forded, a pair of Pied-billed Grebes bred. This is the 
first breeding record of the species for this section of 
the Pine Barrens. The Sharp-shinned Hawk bred for 
the first time. Most surprising innovation, however, 
was the sudden appearance of three pairs of Eastern 
Phoebes. Never before found in the tract, even as a 


migrant species, the males used newly erected tele- 
vision aerials as their favorite territorial perches; the 
nests were constructed on the sides of small buildings. 
Visitors on June 23: Red-breasted Nuthatch and 
Black-throated Green Warbler. Nine summer homes 
have been erected on the tract, this year and last, and 
may bring about considerable alteration of the region 
if many more are erected. Even the once “desolate” 
pine barrens are yielding to population pressure.— 
Davip FABLES, Union Junior College, Cranford, N. J. 


24. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND OPEN WOODS. 
—Location: Owen County, Kentucky, 18 miles north- 
east of Frankfort (part of Kleber Song Bird Sanc- 
tuary). Size: 40 acres, roughly rectangular; measured 
by Robert A. Pierce, wildlife biologist. Description 
of Area: Abandoned farm land, partly overgrown 
with shrubs with trees along the fence rows and along 
Cedar Creek; open fields have not been cultivated for 
four or five years and contain considerable amounts of 
brushy growth (saplings and shrubs) as well as 
herbaceous perennials; trees from 3 to 18 inches 
DBH; oak (Quercus spp.), Shagbark Hickory (Carya 
ovata), Elm (Ulmus americana), Red Cedar (Juni- 
virginia), ash (Fraxinus sp.), Honey Locust 
(Gleditsia Ohio Buckeye (Aesculus 
glabra), grow along the fence rows and each side of 
a dry gulch; Cedar Creek which flows through the 
lower corner is lined with bottomland species with 
considerable Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), Blue 
Beech (Carpinus caroliniana), and Box Elder (Acer 
Negundo); the ground consists of Coral- 
berry (Symphoricarpos orbiculatus), Trumpet Creeper, 
(Campsis radicans), blackberry (Rubus spp.), Teasel 
(Dipsacus sylvestris), Blazing Star (Liatris scabra), 
Bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), Chicory (Cichorinm 
Intybus) ; patches of grass still survive in many places. 
Scientific names of plants taken from Gray's Manual, 
8th edition. Edge: Tract bounded on 3 sides by 
similar habitats with the exception of a small field of 
1/4, acre which has been planted in wildlife food 
plants; on the fourth side by a gravel road and in 
part by Cedar Creek. Topography: Rolling hills with 
northern and eastern slopes, elevation about 975 feet. 
Coverage: May 22, 23, 30; July 2, 17, 27; Aug. 6; 
hours from 6 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with two evening 
visits. Total man-hours, 67. Census: Indigo Bunting, 
16 (40); Field Sparrow, 9 (22.5); Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 7.5 (19); Am. Goldfinch, 7 (17.5); Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 6 (15); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (15); Prairie 
Warbler, 6 (15); Purple Martin, 4 (10); Carolina 
Wren, 4 (10); Common Yellowthroat, 4 (10); 
Cardinal, 4 (10); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3.5 (9); 
Bob-white, 3 (7.5); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3 (7.33% 
Downy Woodpecker, 3 (7.5); Acadian Flycatcher, 
3 (7.5); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (7.5); Tufted Tit- 
3 (7.5); Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 (7.5); 
Towhee, 3 (7.5); White-eyed Vireo, 2.5; 
Summer Tanager, 2.5; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Kentucky 
Warbler, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Mourning Dove, 
1.5; Orchard Oriole, 1.5; Green Heron, 1; Whip- 
poor-will, 1; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Cat- 
bird, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
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1; Black and White Warbler, 1; Louisiana Water- 
thrush, 1; House Sparrow, 1; Pine-woods Sparrow, 1; 
Screech Owl, +. Total: 40 species; 127 territorial 
males (318 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number individuals per 100 acres): Chimney Swift, 
35; Am. Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 10; Am. Robin, 10; 
Common Nighthawk, 7.5; Barn Swallow, 5; Turkey 
Vulture, 5; Common Starling, 5; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2.5; Broad-winged Hawk, 2.5; Belted Kingfisher, 
2.5; Hairy Woodpecker, 2.5; Eastern Kingbird, 2.5; 
Purple Grackle, 2.5. Remarks: Two martin houses had 
been erected in front of an old abandoned farmhouse. 
A pair of Eastern Bluebirds and a pair of House 
Sparrows nested in one of the houses with the Purple 
Martins. Carolina Wrens nested behind a rafter in 
the house and an Eastern Phoebe on a ledge over a 
broken window. Species found parasitized by Brown- 
headed Cowbirds were Eastern Phoebe, Yellow- 
throated Vireo (feeding a young cowbird), Prairie 
Warbler, Indigo Bunting and Field Sparrow. The 
season was unusually dry and hot. Cedar Creek be- 
came dry in July except for a few pools. This area 
has recently been acquired by the State and is believed 
to be the only song bird sanctuary in the country 
operated by a state fish and game department.— 
ANNE L. STAMM, Harvey B. Lovet and RoBertT A. 
PIERCE (Kentucky Ornithological Society). 


25. APPLE ORCHARD.—Location: Two miles 
southwest of Mooresville, Ind. Size: 19’ acres. De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 8:281- 
282. All trees are planted 40 ft. x 35 ft. The mature 
trees are about 20 ft. tall while the young trees do 
not exceed 7 feet. Coverage: April 25; May 2, 11, 
19, 27; June 11, 13, 23; July 4. Total man-hours, 15. 
In addition the census taker worked in area during 
the summer and made additional observations. 
Census: Field Sparrow, 7.5 (40); Mourning Dove, 
5.5 (29); Eastern Meadowlark, 5 (27); Indigo 
Bunting, 4 (21); Grasshopper Sparrow, 3 (16); 
Bob-white, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 1.5; 
Chipping Sparrow, 1.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Dickcissel, .5; Eastern Wood Pewee, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +; Wood Thrush, +; Common Yellow- 
throat. +; Bobolink, +; Red-winged Blackbird, +; 
Song Sparrow, +. Total: 18 species; 33.5 territorial 
males (176 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Catbird, 
Cedar Waxwing, Cardinal. Remarks: Meadowlark, 
Grasshopper Sparrow and Vesper Sparrow were found 
only in 4-acre block of young trees. Chipping Spar- 
rows were located within 50 yards of barn on the 
north edge of the area. The Wood Thrush built in 
an apple tree, deserting the nest after one egg was 
laid. The Brown Thrasher and Yellowthroat probably 
nested in the fence row, while the Bobolink and 
Red-wing nested in an adjoining hay field. Parts of 
the territories of all four species extended into the 
orchard. The mature orchard was sprayed four times 
between May 15 and June 30, and a fifth time the 
end of July, with 50% DDT applied at the rate of 
7 pounds per acre of trees. The orchard was sprayed 
three times between May 1 and June 10 with Molo- 
thion applied at the rate of 7 pounds per acre of trees. 
No ill effects were noted. The orchard was mowed 
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in June and August. A Bob-white’s nest destroyed in 
June was the only observed fatality—-RoperT S. 
GREGORY, Mooresville, Ind. 


26. CANYON.—Location: About 16 miles north- 
east of Albuquerque, New Mexico. Size: About 20 
acres (an irregular strip along Juan Tabo Cafion 
varying from about 50 to 167 yards in width and 
about 1000 yards in total length paced). Description 
of Area: This edge habitat is roughly delineated by 
the presence of Gambel and Shrub Live Oak which 
is intermixed with Pifion and Juniper. Here and there 
are openings occupied by a heavy growth of Apache 
Plume, Cholla and other shrubs. The average height 
of the forest crown is about 15 ft. The average diame- 
ter of the Gambel Oak is about 3 in. and that of 
the conifers slightly larger. A few 40-ft. tall Pon- 
derosa Pines are found scattered about the area; 40% 
Gambel Oak (Quercus gambelii), 20% Pifion Pine 
(Pinus edulis), 20% Rocky Mt. Juniper (Juniperus 
scopularum), 10% Shrub Live Oak (Q. turbinella), 
and 10% of the following mixture: New Mexican 
Locust (Robinia neo-mexicana), Inland Boxelder 
(Acer negundo), Netleaf Hackberry (Celtis reticu- 
lata), Syringa (Philadelphus microphyllus), and 
openings containing Apache Plume (Fallugia_ para- 
doxa), Rabbit Brush (CArysothamnus nauseosus), 
Candelabrum Cholla (Opuntia imbricata), Hairy Mt. 
Mahogany (Cercocarpus breviflorus), Currant (Ribes 
sp.), wild grape (Vitis sp.). Scientific names of 
trees taken from Southwestern Trees, Agricultural 
Handbook No. 9, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest 
Service; and the names of shrubs from Flowers of the 
Southwest Mesas by Pauline M. Patraw, Copyright 
1951 by the Southwest Monuments Assn., Sante Fe, 
N. Mex. Edge: Tract bounded on all sides by Pifion- 
Juniper covered foothills. Topography: A dry canyon 
with sloping, tree-covered sides; elevation about 6500 
ft. Coverage: April 11, 18, 25; May 2, 9, 16, 23, 29; 
June 6, 13, 21. Hours varied from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and totaled 33 man-hours. Census: Black-headed 
Grosbeak, 10.5 (53); Chipping Sparrow, 6 (30); 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Western), 5.5 (28); Spotted 
Towhee, 2.5; Black-throated Gray Warbler, 2; Soli- 
tary Vireo, 1+; Scrub Jay, 1+; Plain Titmouse, 1; 
Virginia's Warbler, 1; [Western] Wood Pewee, 1; 
Poor-will, 1; Western Tanager, .5; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +. Total: 13 species; 33 territorial males 
(165 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number 
of individuals per 100 acres); Pifion Jay, 8; Violet- 
green Swallow, 5; Flammulated Owl, +; Horned 
Owl, +; Cooper's Hawk, +. Later Winter Resi- 
dents: Gray-headed Junco, Oregon Junco, Am. Robin, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
(Red-naped). Spring Migrants: Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Say’s Phoebe, Audubon’s Warbler, Macgilli- 
vray's Warbler, Black-capped Warbler, Blue Gros- 
beak. Remarks: Of the breeding birds, the Spotted 
Towhee, Solitary Vireo, Black-headed Grosbeak, Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher (Western), Virginia’s Warbler and 
Western Wood Pewee seemed to prefer the canyon 
habitat with its oak association although they ranged 
up the hills out of the canyon on occasion. Territories 
of the Black-throated Gray Warbler, Poor-wills and 
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Chipping Sparrows were found in the Pifion-Juniper 
association as well as the oaks in the canyon. The Gray 
Titmouse ranged down into the canyon while the 
Scrub Jay ranged everywhere and was hard to pin 
down as to territory. The Western Tanager although 
observed singing in the canyon, preferred, I suspect, 
the higher hills. The Hairy Woodpecker nested high 
on a hill on the edge of the area, although its species 
probably has nested in the canyon from the evidence 
of old woodpecker holes there. Among the nests dis. 
covered were those of the Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Chipping Sparrow and Solitary Vireo, all in Gambel 
Oak trees. The Hairy Woodpecker nested in a large 
dead Ponderosa. The preferred nesting areas seemed 
to be where the forest was broken open into brushy 
spots, and here several species of birds were found 
nesting. The one exception to this was where tal] 
rocks made an obvious landmark, and near here four 
species nested. Among those listed as visitors was a 
Flammulated Owl which was observed at great length 
as it roosted low in a Gambel Oak thicket. Although 
two night visits were made in the vicinity of this dis- 
covery, this species was not heard calling. Just out- 
side of the area Western Bluebirds, Pine Siskins, 
hummingbirds (sp.), and Sparrow Hawks were found, 
Shortly after the area was mapped for study, the 
owners of the old Zamora homestead, which lies 
within the boundaries of the Cibola National Forest, 
developed it to sell for week-end cabin sites. This 
consisted of bulldozing roads over their property and 
it was discovered that the extreme western tip of the 
study area lay within this private property. However, 
the bulk of the area is within the National Forest and 
will probably be unaffected as to future birdlife and 
study.—F. i. FREEMAN, 2827 Montclaire Drive, N.E,, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


27. MESQUITE GRASSLAND WITH SCAT. 
TERED JUNIPERS.—Location: 10 miles northwest 
of Sombrerete, Zacatecas, Mexico. Size: 7.30 acres 
(188 yards square, paced). Description of Area: 
Grassland with scattered small trees and bushes. Ac- 
tually part of the pine-oak forest—Mesquite grass- 
land ecotone, nearer the latter. Also resembles sparse 
edges of the pifion-juniper pigmy forest as found else- 
where. Upper Sonoran Zone. Shrubby Junipers (Juni- 
perus deppeana) are the chief woody plants, averag- 
ing about 10 yards apart on the northwest side and 
35 yards apart on the southeast side; most of them 
are 6 to 8 ft. tall, the highest 12 ft. A few sparse, 
bare shrubs, Garrya sp., up to 4 ft. tall, evenly dis- 
tributed. A few small mesquites (Prosopis sp.), 
mostly 2 to 3 ft. tall, in the eastern and southern 
parts. One or two small prickly pears (Opuntia sp.) 
and Piftons (Pinus cembroides) present. Ground cover 
consists of numerous tufts of a small, unidentified 
shrub, 6 to 12 inches high. Practically no old grass 
present. New green grass just beginning June 18, 
fairly thick and 3 to 10 inches high July 29. Grazing 
heavy. No standing or running water present in June 
and July. Edge: No real ecologic edge is present 
on the tract, for similar habitat extends for several 
hundred yards in every direction. However, the area 
is actually part of a fairly abrupt ecotone—that be- 


tween the open grassland in the valley to the east 
(the shrubs end about one-half mile from the east 
corner of the tract), and the dense oak woodland of 
the higher slopes of Cerro Gordo to the southwest. 
Oak woodland approaches to about one mile from 
the southwest edge of the tract. About 200 yards away 
a small creek runs parallel to the northwest edge of 
the tract; along it are a few oaks and willows. To- 
pography: The entire tract seems flat, but actually 
there is about a 3° slope downward to the northeast. 
Elevation 7800 ft. Climate: Dry and usually cool 
from December to early June. Rains begin in June 
and continue irregularly till November. Annual rain- 
fall apparently 20 to 25 inches. Temperatures during 
census ranged from 49° to 77° F. An evening rain fell 
on 3 of the 5 days of the census. Coverage: June 18- 
19, 29-30; July 1-2, 13-14, 28-29. (Each pair of days 
was a stay on the area of approximately 22 hours, 
from mid-afternoon to early afternoon of the next 
day.) Careful censusing, 10 man-hours; in addition, 
camp was on the area, and casual observations con- 
tinued at all hours. Census: Brown Towhee, 2.5; 
Bushtit, 2; Lark Sparrow, 2; Eastern Meadowlark, 
1; House Finch, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Worthen’s 
Sparrow, 1; Pygmy Owl, .5; Cassin’s Kingbird, .5; 
Curve-billed Thrasher, .5; Turkey Vulture, + ; White- 
necked Raven, + (collected); Scott’s Oriole, +. 
Total: 13 species; 12 territorial males (164 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Killdeer, 11; Mourning Dove, 
16; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 3; Ultramarine Jay, 
11; Western Bluebird, 5; Brown-headed Cowbird. 
11; Blue Grosbeak, 5; Dark-backed Goldfinch, 3. 
Remarks: Had the census area been doubled in size 
to the southeast, into essentially similar habitat, then 
Horned Lark, Mockingbird, and Loggerhead Shrike 
would have been censused. On July 14 a census was 
made of the Worthen’s Sparrows on an area of ap- 
proximately 500 acres (including the census tract) of 
fairly homogenous habitat; 8 singing males were 
counted. The area was studied, but not censused, June 
17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1952. (See Webster and Orr, 
1954, Condor, 56:155-160). Species seen on approxi- 
mately the census area in 1952, but not in 1954, were 
Red-tailed Hawk, Bewick’s Wren, and Black-chinned 
Sparrow. All species censused in 1954 were seen on 
approximately the same area in 1952. Mr. Robert H. 
Brewer assisted in some of the census work.—J. DAN 
WEBSTER, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


28. MIXED WOODLAND (PINE-OAK FOR- 
EST—MESQUITE GRASSLAND ECOTONE) — 
Location: 2 miles southeast of prairie edge at Laguna 
Valderama, and 41 airline miles west of Fresnillo, 
Zacatecas, Mexico. Size: 6.54 acres (178 yards square, 
paced). Description: Mixed, sparse woodland, more 
nearly like the drier parts of the Mexican pine-oak 
forest than mesquite grassland, but slightly inter- 
mediate between the two. Transition Zone. Grazing 
light. Ground cover sparse to moderate dry bunch 
grass, ankle-high to knee-high, the new green grass 
just beginning in late June. Shrubs few and sparse— 
mostly saplings. Trees mostly junipers (Juniperus 
deppeana) and evergreen oaks (Quercus sp.) 12 to 


20 ft. high; 11 tall (25 to 60 ft.) Chihuahua Pines 
(Pinus chihuahuana); a few Pifion (Pinus cem- 
broides), Madrotie (Arbutus arizonica) and one 
yucca (Yucca sp.), all 10 to 20 ft. A creek bed 
meanders through the area; in late June there were 
several pools in it, but no above-ground flow except 
during a hard rain. On July 9 the creek was a clear, 
fast stream 18 inches deep and 10 ft. wide! Edge: 
On the north, tract borders an open, grassy area about 
15 acres in extent. Uphill, on both northeast and 
southwest, the oaks are thicker; upstream and down- 
stream the woodland is similar to that on the census 
area. Topography: Creek bottom 100 yards wide; 
census tract extends up the hillside on either side, 
where the slopes vary from 15° to 45°. Elevation 
7900 ft. Climate: Dry and usually cool from De- 
cember to early June. Rains begin in June (June 14 
in 1954) and continue irregularly till November. (In 
1953, the last rain was unusually late—December 6.) 
Annual rainfall 24 to 30 inches. Temperatures during 
census ranged from 50° to 77° F. Rain fell on 6 of 
the 7 days, varying from a light shower to a heavy, 
all-day rain. Coverage: June 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25; 
July 9. Careful censusing, 8 man-hours; in addition, 
camp was in the center of the area, and casual ob- 
servations continued at all hours during the six days 
in June. Census: Red-backed Junco, 3.5 (54); Mexi- 
can Chickadee, 2.5; Mountain Owl, 1.5; Ultramarine 
Jay, 1.5; Bewick’s Wren, 1.5; Pygmy Owl, 1; Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Ash- 
throated Flycatcher, 1 (collected) ; Coues’ Flycatcher, 
1; Buff-breasted Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Western Bluebird, 1; Black- 
headed Grosbeak, 1; Mearns’s Quail, .5; Mourning 
Dove, .5; Coppery-tailed Trogon, .5; Cassin’s King- 
bird, .5; Bridled Titmouse, .5; Hutton’s Vireo, .5; 
Hepatic Tanager, .5; House Finch, .5; Eared Trogon, 
+; Bushtit, +. Total: 25 species; 24.5 territorial 
males (375 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: 
(Seen every day, when they came to the creek for 
water or flew overhead. All were apparently breeding, 
or recently had bred, in the vicinity. Numbers give 
daily averages per 100 acres.): Red-tailed Hawk, 9; 
Whip-poor-will, 12; Com. Raven, 159; Steller’s Jay, 
31; Painted Redstart, 15; Scott’s Oriole, 31; Brown 
Towhee, 12. Occasional Visitors (All were ap- 
parently breeding in the vicinity.): Wild Turkey, 
Turkey Vulture, Cooper's Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Band-tailed Pigeon, Hairy Woodpecker, Wood Pewee 
[sp.?], Gray Silky Flycatcher, Solitary Vireo, Olive 
Warbler, Red Crossbill, Spotted Towhee. Remarks: 
Had the census area been enlarged to the north, to 
take in an open, grassy area, and to the southeast, to 
take in more woodland, then Brown Creeper, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Lark Sparrow, and Chipping Sparrow 
would have been censused. The area was studied, but 
not censused, from July 12 to 17, 1952 (See Webster 
and Orr, 1954, Condor, 56:155-60). In 1952 the fol- 
lowing additional species were seen on approximately 
this census area: Prairie Falcon, Common Nighthawk, 
Poor-will, small swift (species uncertain), White- 
eared Hummingbird, Violet-green Swallow, Brown- 
throated Wren, Dark-backed Goldfinch. The only 
species censused in 1954 and not seen on approxi- 
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mately the same area in 1952 was the Ash-throated 
Flycatcher. The apparent dense raven population was 
a flock of 27 that wandered over miles of territory. 
Mr. Robert H. Brewer assisted in some of the census 
work.—J. DAN WEBSTER, Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind. 


29. TWO UNGRAZED FIELDS.—Location: 
Aurora Twp., Portage County, Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 20 acres, consisting of two fields, one of 8 
acres and the other of 12 acres (paced). The first 
field lies at the intersection of Eggleston and Parker 
Roads, east of the former and north of the latter; the 
second field, 11/4 miles southwest and adjacent to the 
local cemetery. Both have an elevation of 1140 feet 
and lie on the glaciated Appalachian Plateau. De- 
scription of Area: The cemetery field described in 
Audubon Field Notes, 6:315, 1952; the field at 
Eggleston and Harper Roads was not previously cen- 
sused but was selected because the one on the John- 
son farm (Audubon Field Notes, 6:315, 1952) was 
under cultivation this spring. The new field is 
bounded on two sides by roads, on the north by simi- 
lar territory, and on the east by a small orchard. The 
vegetation consists of mixed grasses and weeds except 
for the eastern edge where between Parker Road and 
a shallow drainage ditch there is a rank growth of 
goldenrod, blackberry, sumac, elderberry, and several 
small White Ash saplings. An area (20 x 40 yards) 
was plowed near the middle of the field and planted 
to garden crops. Topography: Both fields are slightly 
rolling, the second the more so. Coverage: April 26; 
May 12, 17, 24, 29; June 1, 6, 18, 22, 23, 28; July 
10, 12. Hours varied from 5:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m., 
EST, and totaled approximately 28. Census (com- 
bined areas): Field Sparrow, 6 (30); Henslow’s 
Sparrow, 4 (20); Eastern Meadowlark, 2; Bobolink, 
1; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Grasshopper Sparrow, 
1; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Traill’s Flycatcher (Alder), 
+; Red-winged Blackbird, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. 
Total: 9 species; 16 territorial males (80 per 100 
acres). Frequent Visitors: Eastern Kingbird, Am. 
Robin, Chimney Swift, Common Starling, Killdeer, 
Bobolink, Am. Goldfinch, Indigo Bunting, Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed), Purple Martin, Vesper Sparrow, 
and Song Sparrow, visiting the fields for food or nest- 
ing materials, and the air above for food and pas- 
sage. Remarks: Both fields are undergoing transition, 
the cemetery field one-third grown to blackberry and 
at the west edge to many White Ash saplings, 3 to 
4 feet high, and here and there a few elderberry 
bushes. The presence of the Traill’s Flycatcher, one 
Red-winged Blackbird and the Am. Goldfinch was due 
to suitable nesting sites above the ground; they are not 
counted as territorial males. One Red-winged Black- 
bird, whose nest was on the ground in the base of a 
clump of aster, is counted as a territorial male. Else- 
where in the township Red-wings have been observed 
nesting in fields where there was no water nearby and 
no above-ground nesting sites—-CARL F. HAMANN, 
Aurora, Ohio. 


30. CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED 
FIELD.—Location: South of but close to Wilkesboro, 
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North Carolina. Size: 18 acres approximately (paced 
1900 x 400 feet). Description of Area: Mostly 
level land lying beside Cub Creek with tree-lined and 
shrub-lined banks of creek, a small tributary brook 
and an abandoned drainage ditch. Plants identified 
include Woolly Beard Grass (Erianthus divaricatus) , 
Marsh False Oat (Trisetum pensylvanicum), Orchard 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata), Fowl Meadow Grass 
(Glyceria mervata), Greenbrier (Smilax rotund}. 
folia), Black Willow (Salix nigra), Red Birch 
(Betula nigra), Smooth Alder (Alnus rugosa), Syca- 
more (Platanus occidentalis), blackberry (Rubxs. 
several species), Rabbit-foot Clover (Trifolium ay. 
vense), White Clover (T. repens), Horse Nettle 
(Solanum carolinense). Scientific names of plants 
taken from Gray's Manual, 7th edition. Edge: Tract 
bounded on one side by Cub Creek, on other sides 
by fences enclosing woods and shrubbery; along part 
of one side by a road. Topography: Level except 
for part of one side which is 20 to 30 feet higher, 
gradually sloping in part, in part separated by steep 
bank from level area. Coverage: April 20; May 1, 
23, 30; June 6, 12, 16, 23; July 1. Hours varied 
from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. and totaled 20 man. 
hours. Census: Field Sparrow, 4 (22 Common 
Yellowthroat, 3 (17); Brown Thrasher, 2; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Cardinal, 
2; Bob-white, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 
1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Common Starling, 1; White- 
eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow Warbler, 1; Purple Grackle, 
1 (4 young); Indigo Bunting, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 
21 species; 30 territorial males (167 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Yellow-breasted Chat, 13; Bob-white, 6; 
Eastern Phoebe, 6; Catbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 6; 
Common Yellowthroat, 6; Cardinal, 6; Indigo 
Bunting, 6—WeENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilkesboro, 
ee Se 


31. MESA LAND.—Location: In the Albuquer- 
que Ranch Estates about thirteen miles northeast of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. This area lies about three 
miles south of the juncture of Juan Tabo and Alameda 
roads. It is bounded on the north and south sides by 
Oakland and Eagle Rock roads which lead off from 
Juan Tabo road. The two end boundaries are Lowell 
and Browning roads lying one “‘block’’ west of Juan 
Tabo road. Size: 40 acres (a rectangle enclosed by 
the roads mentioned and including in addition two 
148-ft. strips along Oakland and Eagle Rock roads). 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 
8:290 (35). The Cholla described as growing on this 
area is the Cane or Candelabrum Cactus, the Opuntia 
imbricata rather than O. acanthocarpa as previously 
reported. The area was more extensively used for 
grazing this spring than during the Winter Census 
season. Coverage: March 25; April 4, 11, 18, 25; 
May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 13, 21. Hours varied 
from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Total man-hours, 1714. 
Coverage March 25 to May 9 was on foot averaging 
about two hours each. The other coverage was by car 
from the roads. Census: Horned Lark, 10 (25); 


Mockingbird, +. Total: 2 species; 11 territorial 
males (25 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Sparrow 
Hawk, +; Scaled Quail, +; Desert Sparrow, +; Mt. 
Bluebird, +; Sage Thrasher, +; Brewer's Sparrow, 
4+; Wilson’s Snipe, +. Remarks: Although this re- 
port indicates the number of territorial males, this 
was arrived at by estimating the number of territories 
rather than counting the males. Due to the open na- 
ture of the terrain, it was very easy to watch the larks 
in conflict and to plot their circular flights, all of 
which gave a pretty accurate idea as to territory. One 
lark nest was discovered set in a depression in the 
ground in the open. It contained two eggs on April 
18 and held two young, May 2, after which the young 
disappeared. The bulk of the young were fully fledged 
by the end of May. The larks nested on the higher and 
more barren ground rather than in the arroyos. They 
apparently had no use for the higher growth afforded 
by the chollas except for the shade they cast. The 
other birds noted on the area, with the exception of 
the Sparrow Hawk, which was observed hunting, pre- 
ferred the arroyos and the somewhat more luxuri- 
ant growth found there. Although the Mockingbird 
did not nest on the area, the male included a portion 
of it in its territory. With the exception of the Spar- 
row Hawk, Scaled Quail and Desert Sparrows, which 
breed locally, the were migrants. The 
occurrence of the Wilson's Snipe was purely acci- 
dental. But even in this arid habitat it instinctively 
chose the beds of the arroyos.—F. J. FREEMAN, 2827 
Montclaire Drive, N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


visitors 


32. BEAVER POND.—Location: About 2 miles 
northeast of Webster Corner, Lisbon, Maine. Size: 
25 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:355, 1953. There are extensive new growths 
of Bur-reed (Sparganium americanum) making it one 
of the dominant species of the area. Cattail (Typha 
latifolia) also has increased greatly. The water level 
was much higher this year because of the weather and 
the continued building up of the dam by the beavers. 
In the past year the beavers have cut about 40% of 
the trees on the tract. All the elm, maple, and pine 
have now died from the water. Edge: Same as last 
year except the water below the dam is some- 
what higher because of a new beaver pond below. 
Weather: Extremely wet throughout the season with 
frequent thunderstorms and one hailstorm which ap- 
peared to do little damage. Coverage: April 18, 22; 
May 15, 31; June 12, 14, 24, 28; July 5, 11, 14, 17, 
27: 50 hours ranging from 2:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., mostly 
from 4 to 9 a.m. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 41 
(164); Swamp Sparrow, 10 (40); Common Yellow- 
throat, 7 (28); Pied-billed Grebe, 4 (16); Am. Bit- 
tern, 4 (16); Black Duck, 4 (16); Eastern Kingbird, 
4 (16); Long-billed Marsh Wren, 4 (16); Am. 
Robin, 4 (16); Sora, 2; Am. Woodcock, 2; Traill’s 
Flycatcher (Alder), 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Black and 
White Warbler, 2; Northern Water-thrush, 2; Green 
Heron, 1; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Virginia Rail, 1; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow War- 
bler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 


1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. 
Total: 27 species; 106 territorial males (424 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Cedar Waxwing, 32; Blue 
Jay, 20; Am. Crow, 20; Killdeer, 16; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 16; Black-billed Cuckoo, 12; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 12; Am. Goldfinch, 12; Green Heron, 8; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 8; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 8; Belted Kingfisher, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 
8; Eastern Phoebe, 8; Canada Warbler, 8; Purple 
Finch, 8; Great Blue Heron, 4; Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, 4. Flying over quite frequently: Barn Swal- 
low, 200; Tree Swallow, 60; Cliff Swallow, 40; 
Chimney Swift, 30; Herring Gull, 8; Common Star- 
ling, 4. Remarks: According to Mendall (Bulletin 
of the Maine Audubon Society, April, 1952, pp. 22- 
25), “The Ring-necked Duck is rapidly extending its 
breeding range in Maine, now nesting in at least 13 
out of the 16 counties.’ This is the first time I have 
found this species nesting in this area. The male bird 
was seen regularly from May 31 on and the female 
was seen occasionally. On July 14, the female was 
seen with 8 newly hatched ducklings, which were 
seen regularly after that. The depth of the water pre- 
vented an attempt to locate the actual nest. The Tree 
Swallows nested in old woodpecker holes. The higher 
water level this year probably made this area unfit for 
the Short-billed Marsh Wrens to nest. The grassy areas 
where they nested last year were nearly covered with 
water. The high water also probably caused a drop 
in woodcock and the absence of the Ruffed Grouse 
The increase in bur-reed and cattail probably attracted 
the Long-billed Marsh Wrens to the area. The beaver 
cuttings decreased the tree-nesting species but pro- 
vided nesting places for the White-throated Sparrow 
and Song Sparrow.—DoucGiass H. Morse, Star 
Route, Lisbon, Me. 


33. BRACKISH MARSH.—Location: Fox Point, 
Lattingtown, Long Island, New York. Center of plot 
is one mile WSW of Bayville, on the E side of 
Sheep's Lane. N edge is about fifty yards from Long 
Island Sound. Size: 23 acres (measured by rope), 
square with an acre excluded from NW corner, one 
from SW corner, and one adjacent on the W to the 
latter. Description of Area: A typical, well-drained 
brackish marsh, heavily cut through by a network of 
tidal channels which radiate from a main channel 
known locally as Frost Creek. This channel is about 
15 yards wide throughout and is located on the S side 
of the area. The entire marsh is about 40 acres in 
size, and is bisected by a road embankment 10 yards 
wide. The marsh is isolated from the Sound. Frost 
Creek empties into the Sound 14 mile to the W. The 
marsh has remained undisturbed with the exception 
of several small drainage ditches at the N side, 
placed there to eliminate stagnant pools along the 
edge, but otherwise not affecting the environment. 
Salt Marsh Grass (Spartina alterniflora) dominates 
the lower marsh and comprises 50% of the vegeta- 
tion. It is found exclusively along the water's edge, 
forming the densest and most important cover. At 
high water much of S. alterniflora is inundated, re- 
ducing the area of it available as nesting cover. It 
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averages 40 inches, but occasionally attains a height up 
to 65 inches. Salt Meadow Grass (Spartina patens) 
dominates the upper marsh, and being of lower salt 
tolerance than S. alterniflora, is located directly be- 
hind it. In many places it is matted down, forming 
dense ‘“‘cow-lick’’ areas. It is extremely coarse and 
wiry, and grows from 15 to 30 inches. This species 
covers 25% of the area. Black Grass (Juncus gerard?) 
is generally located behind S. patens toward the higher 
sections of the marsh. It is somewhat important as 
cover because of its higher position in the marsh and 
a growth composition more suitable to nesting than 
S. patens. Average height is 10 to 16 inches. Spike 
Grass (Distichlis spicta) is interspersed through the 
landward marsh sections. Secondary species: Marsh 
Elder (Iva oraria), along N edge of area, Glasswort 
(Salicornia europaea), Pilewort (Erechtites hieraci- 
folia), Names of plants from N. Y. State Museum 
Bulletin No. 316. Edge: On E tract is bounded by 
similar habitat; on W by road embankment with 
telephone wires and fence posts bounded by marsh 
on either side; on N by 10 to 30 yards of similar 
marsh then beach; on S by 40 yards of marsh then 
abruptly, deciduous woods. Topography: Marsh is 
extensively cut by tidal channels, the banks of which 
vary from 3 to 5 feet above mean low water. The 
central marsh is relatively flat and is isolated by sur- 
rounding channels. Weather: Rainfall was over 5 
inches deficient during July. Temperatures were nor- 
mal during period. Coverage: June 14, 18, 30; July 
3, 5, 11, 19, 25. Hours varied from 5:30 a.m. to 8:45 
p.m. Total, 17 hours. Area was accessible only at 
lower tides. Census: Clapper Rail, 7 (30); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 4.5 (20). Total: 2 species; 11.5 
territorial males (50 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): (A) 
Foraging within area: Great Blue Heron, 1; Green 
Heron, 21; Black-crowned Night Heron, 15; Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, 3; Mallard, 5; Black Duck, 
17; Killdeer, 3; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Least Sand- 
piper, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Eastern Kingbird, 4; 
Bank Swallow, 1; Rough-winged Swallow, 3; Barn 
Swallow, 18; Am. Crow, 4; Common Starling, 3; 
Purple Grackle, 45; Song Sparrow, 3. (B) Flying 
over area: Herring Gull, 10; Laughing Gull, 1; Least 
Tern, 4; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 3. Re- 
marks: This study area was chosen as a representa- 
tive of the type of isolated brackish marsh which is 
now fast disappearing on the North Shore of Long 
Island, largely through the recent “development.” 
This habitat should be differentiated from marshes 
which directly front open bodies of water and, there- 
fore, have less complex plant communities and are 
uniform topographically. At high tide, 15% of the 
area is covered by water, which, when receded leaves 
extensive slough banks and mud flats exposed. These 
proved attractive as feeding areas to visiting birds 
such as Night and Green Herons, which were seldom 
seen at high water. It was found that because of the 
water's position at high tide much of the area em- 
braced by Spartina alterniflora could not be utilized 
as nesting cover. This reduced the area available to 
Red-wings to a narrow margin consisting of grass 
which was not too greatly covered by water and yet 
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was close enough to the water to be of any height. 
S. patens was of no value whatsoever as nesting cover 
and although J. gerardi was more suitable to nesting 
it was not used as such. It therefore must be con. 
cluded that S. alterniflora is the only species in the 
area luxuriant enough to provide nesting cover. In 
many sections tidal trash became stranded on the tops 
of S. alterniflora, forming wrack lines which fe. 
mained stationary during the summer. This was favor. 
able to the nesting of Clapper Rails who in one in. 
stance built their nest on this material twenty inches 
above ground. In order to climb to the nest the pair 
constructed a runway platform from the ground to 
the nest rim. It, like the nest, was made of dead 
material from the wrack line. The total of four Red. 
wing nests found in the area were all eventually de- 
stroyed by being submerged. All these nestings were 
well along toward completion; two contained 4 eggs, 
one contained 3, and one contained 2. These failures 
indicate a lack of judgment on the birds’ part as to 
the placement of their nests in relation to tide fluc. 
tuations. However, the area available was very limited, 
only the tops of the highest plants being left ex. 
posed at high water. Nests secured to this vegetation 
were never over a foot above high water, and any 
abnormal tides or winds would cause the nests to sub. 
merge. Red-wings used marking posts (414 feet) as 
singing perches after they were put up in the area, 
formerly using telephone wires or trees along the 
marsh edge. Pairs nesting in the marsh interior had 
no such perches, however, and probably used tall 
clumps of S. alterniflora. Vagrant Red-wings were 
plentiful in the area in July, representing the portion 
of the population which had completed nesting ac- 
tivities. Fiddler Crabs (Uca) were the staple food for 
Clapper Rails and also the main attraction to visiting 
birds. These crustaceans were abundant at low tide 
along the slough banks and mud flats. Mollusks also 
were abundant in the area—WILLIAM Post, Jr., Glen 
Head, L. I1., N. Y. 


34. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 6:317, 1952 and 7:356, 1953. 
The small area of hemlock and pine described last 
year was almost completely blown. Beech Scale has 
heavily afflicted the beech trees on the tract. Many of 
the beech have already blown or died from this 
disease. The field and the barnyard are growing up to 
young pine and fir and now are similar to the rest 
of tract except for lack of slash on the ground. The 
young pine and fir on the tract are growing at an 


.astonishing rate. The brush and other debris is de- 


caying at a normal rate. Raspberry had increased 
so greatly in the last year that it is now by far the 
most abundant plant on the tract being found on 
every brush pile. The area was grazed after May 10 
by up to 10 head of cattle. Edge: Same as last year. 
Coverage: April 19, 21; May 2, 8, 15, 28, 29; June 
6, 18, 21, 26, 27, 28; July 3, 7, 8, 10, 14, 23, 25, 
27, 28. Total, 75 man-hours ranging from 2:30 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Census: White-throated Sparrow, 33 (49); 
Song Sparrow, 25 (37); Common Yellowthroat, 22 


(33); Am. Robin, 8 (12); Hermit Thrush, 7 (10); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5 (7); Magnolia Warbler, 
5 (7); Common Starling, 4 (6); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 4 (6); Chipping Sparrow, 4 (6); 
Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (4); Mourning Dove, 2; Eastern 
Phoebe, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Spar- 
row Hawk, 1; Chimney Swift. 1; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Cat- 
bird, 1; Veery, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Solitary Vireo 
(Blue-headed), 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Am. Redstart, 
1; Purple Finch, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Eastern Tow- 
hee, 1. Total: 36 species; 151 territorial males (225 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Cedar Waxwing, 60; 
Am. Woodcock, 30; Am. Robin, 30; Blue Jay, 24; 
Am. Crow, 24; Black-capped Chickadee, 24; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9; Black-billed Cuckoo, 6; Ruffed 
Grouse, 4; Whip-poor-will, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Crested Flycatcher, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; 
Nashville Warbler, 3; Parula Warbler, 3; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 1; Eastern Meadowlark, 1. 
Flying over quite frequently: Tree Swallow, 9; Her- 
ring Gull, 6; Black Duck, 3; Red-winged Blackbird, 
3; Great Blue Heron, 1. Remarks: Note the startling 
changes in the past 3 years as the pines and other 
green growth increase: (per 100 acres) Song Spar- 
row, 90, 45, 37; Winter Wren, 9, 4, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 12, 40, 49; Common Yellowthroat, 
6, 15, 33; and Hermit Thrush, 0, 4, 10. Most of the 
warblers decreased because of the blowing down of 
the conifers. The vireos decreased greatly due to the 
infliction of Beech Scale. The Chimney Swift was the 
only bird wholly dependent on the farmstand for a 
nesting site this year. The Pileated Woodpeckers 
nested on a barren hillside and fed almost entirely 
on the tract. The raspberries had a bumper crop 
which attracted many Am. Robins and Cedar Wax- 
wings. Due to the amount of visiting Cedar Wax- 
wings it was almost impossible to tell whether they 
nested. The cowbirds parasitized at least 2 pairs of 
yellowthroats and one pair of Song Sparrows.— 
Douc.ass H. Morse, Star Route. Lisbon, Me. 


35. CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST.—Location: The area of 30 acres called 
Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, 
Maine (site of the Audubon Nature Camp). From 
1935 to 1948 this census area consisted of 25 acres of 
climax spruce plus 5 partially cleared acres containing 
buildings, gray and white birches, bushes, ferns and 
young spruce. The four acres of blown down spruce 
mentioned in the last five reports are now heavily 
coated chiefly with hay-scented and bracken ferns, rasp- 
berry bushes and small spruce. The peninsula has been 
described in detail in earlier reports and censused from 
1936 through 1942 and again from 1946 through 
1954. Coverage: Several hours almost daily from 
mid-June to mid-August by two census takers plus 
numerous assistants. Total, over 160 man-hours. 
Census: Myrtle Warbler, 10 (33); Parula Warbler, 


9 (30); Black-throated Green Warbler, 9 (30); 
Slate-colored Junco, 9 (30); Golden-crowned King- 
let, 8 (27); Song Sparrow, 7 (23); Blackburnian 
Warbler, 6 (20); Am. Robin, 3 (10); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Olive-backed Thrush, 2; Magnolia War- 
bler, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
2; Osprey, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Barn Swallow, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Hermit Thrush, 
1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Common Starling, 1; Solitary 
Vireo, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; Purple Finch, 
1; Chipping Sparrow, 1. Total: 29 species; density 
89 pairs or 297 pairs per 100 acres. This census 
produced one more species than any of the previous 
15 counts on Audubon Peninsula, and 2 pairs less 
than the previous high density. The increased under- 
growth in the blown down area is responsible for the 
White-throated Sparrows. As usual many species not 
breeding on the peninsula were recorded. Transients 
were most conspicuous in August. Being on an island 
numerous water birds (loons, cormorants, herons, 
ducks, shorebirds, gulls, terns and guillemots), were 
seen. Wide ranging birds such as ravens, swifts and 
Cliff Swallows were of regular occurrence. The va- 
grant population was variable: such species as Olive- 
sided Flycatchers, Blue Jays, Black-billed Cuckoos 
and Am. Goldfinches would show up for a day or 
two and then move on. The Tree Swallows, Barn 
Swallows, Flickers and Common Starlings did most 
of their feeding on the mainland a quarter of a mile 
away.—ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK and JOSEPH M. 
CapBurY, Audubon Camp of Maine, Medomak, Me. 


36. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND UPLAND DE- 
CIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: Two miles south- 
west of Blairstown, N. J. Size: 27 acres. Topog- 
raphy: 550 feet above sea level, rough and hilly. 
Fully described in 1950 census (Audubon Field 
Notes, 4:303-304). Coverages: April 8, 12, 16, 21, 
22, 30; May 3, 5, 6, 29, 31; June 1, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
13, 20, 23, 27, 28, 30; July 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, 16, 18, 
25, 30. Time varied from 5 a.m. till 10 p.m. and 
totaled 33 hours. Weather: April and May cold and 
wet; June and July dry and sunny, with cool nights. 
Census: Field Sparrow, 7 (26); Eastern Towhee, 4 
(15); Golden-winged Warbler, 3 (11); Blue-winged 
Warbler, 3 (11); Red-eyed Vireo, 2+; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Oven-bird, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Cardinal, 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Common 
Yellowthroat, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Catbird, 1; East- 
ern Phoebe, +; Brown Thrasher, +; Wood Thrush, 
+; Veery, +; Eastern Wood Pewee, +. Total: 22 
species; 34 territorial males (126 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number per 100 acres): 
Am. Goldfinch, 12; Am. Crow, 11; Chimney Swift, 
10; Ruffed Grouse, 9; Baltimore Oriole, 7; House 
Wren, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 3. Remarks: The 
Wood Thrushes and the yellowthroats hardly sang at 
all, and it was difficult to determine their numbers. 
This is the first time on this territory for the Downy 
Woodpecker (though common around here); the 
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Am. Redstart (which has been increasing) and the 
Veery (haven't known one to breed here before) .— 
ELoisE R. LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


37. DISTURBED OAK-HICKORY FOREST, 
PINE STAND, EDGE, AND POND.—Location: 
Eden Township, Licking Co., Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 35 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes, 1937-1953. Four changes of ecological in- 
terest are to be noted as follows: (1) the addition of 
a garage to the storehouse in the spruce area; (2) 
the construction of a camping site approximately 90 
feet in diameter in the upland, northwestern, section; 
(3) the grading and partial clearing of a trail ex- 
tending for a distance of about one-half mile; (4) 
the damage resulting from high wind, ice, and heavy, 
wet snow. Coverage: April 11; June 8, 9, 10, 12; 
July 2, 18, plus several surveys of short duration and 
observations of camp personnel verified by the writer; 
total, 96 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (26) ; 
Wood Thrush, 8 (23); Acadian Flycatcher, 6 (17); 
Eastern Phoebe, 4 (11); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 
(11); Cerulean Warbler, 4 (11); Am. Robin, 3 
(9); Oven-bird, 3 (9); Kentucky Warbler, 3 (9); 
Scarlet Tanager, 3 (9); Cardinal, 3 (9); Chipping 
Sparrow, 3 (9); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Catbird, 2; Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, 2; Indigo Bunting, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Mourning Dove, 
1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Wren, 
1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 
1; Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 35 species; 84 territorial 
males (240 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: 
Ruffed Grouse, Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Screech Owl, Whip-poor-will, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, Downy Woodpecker, Acadian Fly- 
catcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Catbird, Wood Thrush, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Cerulean 
Warbler, Oven-bird, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo Bunting, 
Eastern Towhee, Am. Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, 
Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow. (Regular visitors were 
marginal nesting species). Irregular Visitors: Great 
Blue Heron, Green Heron, Cooper's Hawk, Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Killdeer, Am. Woodcock, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Horned Owl, Barred Owl, Barn Owl, 
Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Pileated Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Purple Mar- 
tin, Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Blue- 
winged Warbler, Yellow Warbler. Remarks: The 
writer was unable to verify reports of Wood Ducks 
at the pond this year although they have been seen in 
other years. The increased attractiveness of the pond 
is evident in the more frequent presence of shorebirds 
and water birds. The effects of the changes mentioned 
under the description are not expected to show any 
pronounced effect upon the breeding population as 
a whole. Since most of the changes involved either 
sub-canopy species or ground cover, nesting sites will 
be shifted to remaining areas which were undisturbed. 
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This shift will undoubtedly bring about increa 
competition for nesting sites which might be reflected 
in a slightly lower population next year. Cowbirds 
eggs were found in one nest each of the Acadian Fly. 
catcher, Red-eyed Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, and Ip. 
digo Bunting. Young birds were observed being fed 
by Eastern Phoebe, Kentucky Warbler, and Red-ev- 
Vireo adults. No evidence of breeding was 1 

for the Whip-poor-will, Blue Jay or Black and White 
Warbler, species which ought to have been part of 
the breeding population. Except for the record high 
of 95 pairs in 1952, this marks the third year in 
which the density was recorded at 84 pairs. Predation, 
egg and nest destruction, and accident mortality were 
normal. 


Corrections: Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 7, No. 6, 
p. 358. “Total: 30 species, 80 territorial males’’ should 
read, ‘Total: 30 species, 84 territorial males.’’ Under 
Remarks, ‘95 to 84 pairs per 100 acres’ should read, 
“95 to 84 pairs” (omit “per 100 acres,” since the 
figures given are based upon 35 acres) —A. H. 
CiaucGus, 45 East Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


38. MIXED FARMLAND.—Location: Extreme 
Eastern portion of the August A. Busch Memorial 
Wildlife Area, Weldon Springs, St. Charles County, 
Missouri. Size: 76 acres (rectangular). Description 
of Area: This tract is included in an area which has 
been developed for the management of farm game 
(mostly quail and rabbits). Cropfields, 36.8 acres 
(Wheat 29.2 acres, Corn 5 acres, Lespedeza sericea 
2.6 acres). Fallow: Two fields comprise 15.8 (8.8 
acres have lain idle 12 years), Elm (Ulmus ameri- 
cana), Ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanica), Box Elder 
(Acer negundo), Blackberry (Rubus) and Multiflora 
Rose (Rosa multiflora) have encroached in_ heavy 
density—the field has been planted to pines and hard- 
woods but drought has caused heavy mortality on 
seedlings: 7 acres have lain idle for only four years 
—perennial weeds and grasses and a few annuals 
dominate—no woody plants present. Woodland: Two 
wooded areas 18.2 acres. Shagbark Hickory (Carya 
ovata) and elm dominate on a 6.4-acre woodlot, 
variable age stand contains harvestable trees, Black 
Oak (Quercus velutina), ash, Post Oak (Q. stellata) 
in association. The second woodland (11.8 acres) area 
contains more open park-type land which comprises 
an old apple orchard, old house site and an area 
which recently has had a timber cut on a sustained 
yield basis. Dominant timber species are Black Oak 
and Hickory. Both timbered areas contain a heavy un- 
dergrowth of Coralberry (Symphoricarpos orbicula- 
tus) with fair shrub and sapling understory. Wildlife 
Areas: 5.2 acres. There are 5 water areas; 2 larger 
ones, totaling 114 acres of water and have been sur- 
rounded by Multiflora Rose plantings. There is 8000 
feet of Multiflora Rose fence on the area. Shrub 
Lespedeza (Lespedeza bicolor, Lespedeza Japonica 
intermedia) is planted in about 2 acres and additional 
annual quail food plots. Topography: Gently sloped, 
elevation 630 to 580 ft. Coverage: March 28; April 
4, 11, 14, 18, 23, 28; May 6, 9, 16, 27, 30; June 2, 
26; July 3; 15 trips, mostly 7 to 11 a.m., totaling 
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.) observer-hours. Census: Field Sparrow, 35.5 
(47); Dickcissel, 20 (26) ; Indigo Bunting, 14 (18) ; 
Cardinal, 9 (12); Bob-white, 7.5 (10); Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 7 (9); Eastern Bluebird, 6.5 (9) ; East- 
ern Meadowlark, 6.5 (9); Orchard Oriole, 6.5 (9); 
Red-winged Blackbird, 6 (8); Eastern Catbird, 5 (7) ; 
mmon Starling, 5 (7); Brown Thrasher, 4 (5); 
Wood Pewee, 4 (5) ; Eastern Kingbird, 4 (5) ; 
Common Yellowthroat, 4 (5); Crested Flycatcher, 3 
(4); [Carolina?] Chickadee, 3 (4); Bell’s Vireo, 3 
(4); Mourning Dove, 3 (4); Carolina Wren, 3 (4); 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 (4) ; Am. Goldfinch, 3 (4) ; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3 (4); Blue Grosbeak, 3 (4); 
Eastern Towhee, 2.5; Tufted Titmouse, 2.5; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Traill’s Flycatcher (Alder), 2; Horned Lark, 2; Blue 
Jay, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
House Wren, 1; Blue-winged Warbler, 1; Kentucky 
Warbler, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Summer Tanager, 1; 
Yellow Warbier, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Mocking- 
bird, .5; Scarlet Tanager, .5. Total: 46 species; 201.5 
territorial males (265 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Bewick’s Wren, Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Warbling Vireo, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Killdeer, Oven-bird, Yellow-throated Vireo.— 
PauL Bruce Dow LinG (compiler), JAMES F. Com- 
FORT, JAMES E. CoMFortT, DAvip JONES, LANCE 
JONES, ELISHA ATKINS, ROBERT HILL, CHARLOTTE 
Voct, Gary GIEsow, STONER HAVEN, JULIAN NEILL 
(Webster Groves Nature Study Society), Weldon 
Springs, Mo. 


39. PLAINS RIVERBOTTOM.—Location: Fort 
Collins, Colorado—a tract centered on the Cache la 
Poudre River east of city but adjacent to city limit, 
lying immediately south of State Highway No. 14 
and the bridge spanning the river. Size: 9.6 acres. 
Description of Area: A rectangular tract except for 
a ‘slice’ from the southwest corner which produces 
a fifth side. About 85% of the area enclosed in this 
modified rectangle is actual riverbottom in character; 
the remainder is “edge” of agricultural land border- 
ing the river. The long side of the tract is 925 feet 
on the north and lies parallel to the east-west State 
Highway. Dimensions of the census area were de- 
termined by protractor and pace with reference to 
local maps. Elevation is from about 4935 to 4960 
feet (U. S. Geological Survey 1908). Edge: To the 
west the city, to the north and east is a continuation 
of the riverbottom with adjacent agricultural land; 
to the south more farmland. Vegetation: Dominant 
plant forms (from Pesman, Meet the Natives, 1943); 
Trees, Common Western Cottonwood (Populus sar- 
genti), Peachleaved Willow (Salix amygdaloides), 
Boxelder (Acer negundo), Lanceleaf Cottonwood 
(Populus acuminata). Shrubs, Western Chokecherry 
(Prunus melanocarpa), Wild Plum (Prunus amert- 
cana), Buffalo Currant (Ribes aureum), Wolfberry 
(Symphoricarpos occidentalis ), Western Virgin's 
Bower (Clematis ligusticifolia). The above forms, 
along with lesser herbs, grasses, etc., are not distributed 
evenly over the census area; instead the tract may be 


divided into four vegetational types: (1) agricultural 
land bordering the bottom land (legume crops)- 

15%; (2) open woodland of the bottom (cotton- 
woods-willow-boxelder-wolfberry )—about 55%; (3) 
marshy ground (grasses and sedges)—about 25%; 
(4) rim thicket (chokecherry, boxelder and other 
shrubs )—about 5%. Coverage: May 4, 5, (two 
trips), 8, 9 (two trips), 10 (two trips), 12, 13 (two 
trips), 14 (two trips), 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 27 (two trips); June 5, 8, 12 (two trips), 
13, 17, 25, and 26. Hours from 3:40 a.m. to 9:45 
p.m. Total, 69 man-hours. Census: Red-winged 
Blackbird, 11 (115); Am. Magpie, 8 (83); Am. 
Robin, 4.5 (47); Mourning Dove, 3 (31); Red- 
shafted Flicker, 2; Common Starling, 2; Common 
Yellowthroat, 2; Song Sparrow, 1.5, Mallard, 1; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Rough- 
winged Swallow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; 
House Wren, 1; Western Meadowlark, 1; Yellow 
Warbler, .5; Lazuli Bunting, +; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, +. Total: 18 species; 42 territorial males (435 
males per 100 acres). Visitors: Double-crested Cor- 
morant, 1; Great Blue Heron, 2; Snowy Egret, 11; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 4; Mallard, 6; Gad- 
wall, 6; Blue-winged Teal, 2; Swainson’s Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 3; Killdeer, 2; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, 1; Avocet, 2; Rock Dove, 4; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 4; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Common 
Nighthawk, 3; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 2; Western Flycatcher, 
2; Western Wood Pewee, 4; Rough-winged Swallow, 
4; Barn Swallow, 2; Cliff Swallow, 4; Blue Jay, 
1; Am. Magpie, 3; Am. Crow, 1; House Wren, 3; 
Brown Thrasher, 2; Am. Robin, 4; Olive-backed 
Thrush, 3; Townsend's Solitaire, 2; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 4; Yellow Warbler, 3; 
Myrtle Warbler, 15; Audubon’s Warbler, 10; North- 
ern Water-thrush, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 5; 
House Sparrow, 25; Yellow-headed Blackbird, 1; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 30; Bullock's Oriole, 6; Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed), 8; Brown-headed Cowbird, 25; 
Western Tanager, 4; Black-headed Grosbeak, 1; 
Lazuli Bunting, 3; Evening Grosbeak, 2; House 
Finch, 15; Pine Siskin, 40; Am. Goldfinch, 12: 
Lesser Goldfinch, 3; Green-tailed Towhee, 1; Spotted 
Towhee, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 
40; Clay-colored Sparrow, 15; Brewer's Sparrow, 5; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 15; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 2. 
Remarks: This area is not considered typical of the 
plains riverbottoms of this region. It was the fol- 
lowing seemingly adverse conditions or “human in- 
fluences” that prompted its selection for study: 1. 
Noise—the longest dimension of the area lies next 
to a heavily-traveled highway; a great amount of 
diesel truck trafic passes the area. To the west and 
southwest of the area are a railroad, city streets and 
small industry; these also contribute noise. 2. Air 
pollution—an unknown factor but considered in that 
the prevailing wind often carries ignition fumes from 
the highway into the area. 3. Water supply—besides 
the Cache la Poudre River which is subject to pollu- 
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tion upstream, a city storm sewer empties into the 
riverbottom within the census area. It flows con- 
tinuously and has produced a standing “lagoon” of 
about 1 acre size. There is some evidence of pollu- 
tion. 4. Depredation by children—since the area lies 
next to the city, it is of ready access to wandering 
boys. On two occasions during the census, boys with 
firearms were seen in the area. 5. Predation by house 
pets—both cats and dogs have been seen in the area. 
6. Grazing by cattle—as with most riverbottoms in 
this region, grazing is evident. No conclusions were 
gained in this first census regarding the effects of the 
above human influences. A secondary effect was notice- 
able in that various ‘“‘city birds,’ mainly Purple 
Grackles (Bronzed), House Sparrows, and House 
Finches used the area regularly for feeding. Another 
item of note: most of the 68 species listed as ‘‘visitors”’ 
in this census were transients; the ‘peak’ of the land 
bird migration in this region occurs in early May.— 
Tom SEMERAD, MRS. VICTORIA SEMERAD and ROBERT 
E. LAMB, 217 Smith St., Fort Collins, Colo. 


40. TROPICAL PRAIRIE.—Location: 6 miles 
(via ox-cart trail) east of Tres Picos, Chiapas, Mexico. 
Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 660 N-S by 110 E-W 
yards, paced). Description of Area: Grassland and 
woods mixture; the trees grow in a dense strip which 
runs diagonally across the middle of the tract, while 
the grassy areas form triangular plots at each end 
(the two grassy areas combine to make up about 
50% of the tract) ; there are scattered small trees here 
and there in the grassland, these being mostly Nance 
and Acacia trees about 15 to 18 ft. high and 3 to 9 
inches in diameter; in the woods, although there are 
only three or four in the tract, the Giant Acacia (En- 
terolobium cyclocarpum) dominates the scene be- 
cause they are so much larger and taller than any of 
the other species (they are about 7 ft. in diameter and 
50 ft. high); smaller trees in the woods include 
Guazuma ulmifolia, Cieba pentandra, Curatella ameri- 
cana, Tabernaemontana amygdalifolia, Chrysophyllum 
sp. (undescribed), Mandevilla sp. (probably unde- 
scribed), Randia tetracantha, and Acacia hindsii; in 
the understory there are a number of shrubs includ- 
ing Randia mitis and Bromelia penguin which are 
well scattered about except for a few dense clumps 
of the latter. The ground at the time of the census 
was covered with dry leaves within the woods and 
in the open with cured, brown grass about 8 in. 
high and a liberal sprinkling of higher, dead stalks 
of the weeds of the previous wet season. Topog- 
raphy: Almost flat (just south of first foothills) ; 
elevation, 100 ft. Climate: Winter and spring rela- 
tively dry and warm; summer and fall hot and humid; 
annual rainfall probably about 50 inches. Coverage: 
March 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 (usually two times daily) ; 
total, 48 man-hours. Census: Banded Wren, 4 (27); 


Inca Dove, 3 (20); Groove-billed Ani, 3 (20) ; Cin. 
namon Hummingbird, 3 (20); Altamira Oriole, 3 
(20); Nutting Flycatcher, 3 (20); White-collared 
Pauraque, 2.5; White-fronted Dove, 2; Citroline 
Trogon, 2; Boat-billed Flycatcher, 2; Social Fly. 
catcher, 2; Derby Flycatcher, 2; Bent-billed Flycatcher, 
2; Gray-headed Flat-bill, 2; Bullock Magpie-jay, 2; 
Rufous-backed Cactus Wren, 2; Gray Robin, 2; 
White-lored Gnatcatcher, 2; Black-headed Saltator 
2; Rufous-rumped Cuckoo, 1.5; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 1.5; Tropical Kingbird, 1.5; White. 
bellied Chachalaca, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Mexican 
Ground Dove, 1; Central American Squirrel Cuckoo, 
1; Squamulated Wood Owl, 1; Turquoise-browed 
Motmot, 1; Mexican Motmot, 1; Ivory-billed Wood. 
hewer, 1; Rose-throated Becard, 1; Olivaceous Fly- 
catcher, i; Beardless Flycatcher, 1; Blue Honey- 
creeper, 1; Oaxaca Oriole, 1; Lesson Euphonia, 1: 
Salvin Ant Tanager, 1; Lineated Woodpecker, .5; 
Guatemalan Ivorybill, .5; King Vulture, +; Black 
Vulture, +; Turkey Vulture, +; Large-billed Hawk, 
+; Gray Hawk, +; Laughing Falcon, +; Red-billed 
Pigeon, +; White-winged Dove, +; Petz Paroquet, 
+; Tovi Paroquet, +; White-fronted Parrot, +; 
Yellow-naped Parrot, +; Striped Cuckoo, +; Beryl- 
line Hummingbird, +; Green-fronted Hummingbird, 
+; Salvin Attila, +; Yellow-eyed Green Jay, +; 
Mexican Cacique, +; Russet-tailed Ground Sparrow, 
+. Total: 58 species; 66 territorial males (440 males 
per 100 acres). Migrants and Winter Residents: 
Turkey Vulture, Lesser Nighthawk, Marsh Hawk, 
Sparrow Hawk, Mourning Dove, White-winged Dove, 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Western Kingbird, Mexican 
Crested Flycatcher, Empidonax Flycatcher, Rough- 
winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Olive-backed Thrush, 
Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Am. Redstart, Orchard Oriole, 
Western Tanager, Painted Bunting. Remarks: The 
Rufous-backed Cactus Wren (Heleodytes capistratus 
nigricaudatus) has frequently been ‘lumped’ with 
the Rufous-naped Cactus Wren (H. rufinucha), a 
smaller bird with a heavier voice, which is found just 
to the “north.” In our opinion the birds are quite 
distinctive in the field. The White-bellied Chachalaca 
was given this name tentatively; we have had no pre- 
vious experience with /ewcogastra. We assume this to 
be the proper name for the birds in the tract because 
leucogastra is given in all publications available to us 
as occurring just to the south of poliocephala and the 
birds on the tract have a different song from typical 
poliocephala to the ‘“‘north’’ even though the song 
contains extra syllables such as distinguish all ‘‘west- 
ern” chachalacas from the various races of the “‘east- 
ern’ birds. The Rufous-backed Cactus Wrens and the 
Derby Flycatchers were building nests at the time of 
the census; the Lesson Euphonias had young out of 
nest on March 20.—L. IrBy Davis, Harlingen, Tex., 
and EpGAR KINCAID, JR., Austin, Tex. 
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